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FOR THE TEACHER 

Intensive language work is suggested for pupils and 
teachers throughout the book. Some of it is in the na- 
ture of the so-called ** seat work." All of it is part of 
a general plan, in English, which plan will be carried 
through the series. 

A number of musical selections has been introduced 
as an aid in the teaching of reading. The teacher should 
be careful to observe these two points : first, quality and 
softness of tone; and, second, an insistence on proper 
enunciation and on the pronunciation of final consonants, 
on the part of both teacher and pupil. 

It will be found that many of the suggested lessons 
closing each evening may be repeated many times with 
profit. Repetition fixes. Without drill there can be no 
effective results in any subject. 

As to the phonic work: There is no class in the ele- 
mentary school from the lowest to the highest that can 
afford to neglect it, as enunciation and pronunciation are 
largely dependent on proper phonic training. 

Find the phonic weakness of your class, and strive to 
strengthen it. Three minutes' practise a day will work 
wonders in a term. 



It is not intended that all the work suggested for pu- 
pils at the end of any Evening should be finished in one 
lesson. For instance, the pupils ' work called for on page 
5 would have to be extended over many lessons. 

The pupils should take the directions from the printed 
page, each for himself, without help or guidance. 

As the teacher goes about the room during these ex- 
ercises, she can make individual observations regarding 
her pupils that will enable her to determine what her 
work in exposition and review should be. 

The needs of the class and the skill of the teacher 
should determine how much of any given exercise can be 
taken at one time. These two factors should also deter- 
mine how often each exercise should be reviewed. 

On page 289 will be found a review list of words that 
are puzzling to children of the first two years, and which 
are therefore liable to be misspelled. An occasional re- 
view of these will prove beneficial. 

The review work should stop when conscious effort 
becomes reflex action. 

Any word or part of a word underlined is new. 

Finally, the teacher should remember that the prob- 
lem for the pupil in reading is: 

1. To get the meaning of the words he sees. 

2. Then to get the meaiiing of the sentence, para- 
graph, and page ; and, lastly, 

To express that meaning so that it will be under- 
stood and appreciated by his hearers. 
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EVENINGS WITH GRANDMA 

It was New Year's day. The sun was low in 
the west. The snow lay deep upon the earth. 

Grandma sat before the open fireplace. She 
was watching the dancing flames go up the 
chimney , as she knitted a pair of red mitts for 
Ben. 

Ben, Belle, and Baby May were her grand- 
children. They were out with Ben 's new sled , 
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for Ben and Belle had promised Baby May a 
sleigh ride. And what fun they were having ! 

Now and then Grandma would turn her 
head and see them as they raced by the 
window. 



In the flames she could see her old home, and 
she thought of her girlhood days in Germany . 
There came to her memory the stories her 
mother used to tell her by, the fireside. She 
heard the songs they used to sing. 
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As she thus sat knitting and dreaming, in 
came her grandchildren with a rush. 

Grandma stopped knitting. They climbed 
about her crying, " A story, Grandma, a story. 



You know yon told us that, beginning with the 
new year, you would tell us stories in the 
evening." 

" Only when you are good, "said Grandma. 

*' ^e've been good to-day, Grandma. 
We've been good to-day," cried all three to- 
gether. 
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'* Do good children come into the sitting- 
room with their rubbers , overcoats, mitts, and 
caps on?" asked Grandma. 

" Oh, we forgot, Grandma," said Ben. 
" We'll go right out and take them off." 



Off they rushed, and back they ran in a few 
minutes, crying, " Now for the story. Grand- 
ma, now for the story." 

*' Just a minute, children," said Grandma. 

" What have you done with your sled, Ben? " 
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" Oh, that's all right, Grandma. It^ just 
down at the foot of the steps." 



" It's not all right, Ben," said Grandma. 
" Your father told you where to put your sled 
when it's not in use, and there you must put 
it." 

" Oh, yes," said Ben. " I forgot." 

So Ben went out, put his sled away, and then 
came back. 

Then the three children gathered aroxmd 
Grandma, and she told them the Story of the 
First Evening. 
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To THE Pupils: Copy the third paragraph. 
Note that the word Ben's has an apostrophe (') 
before the s. This means that Ben owns the sled. 
Change each of the following statements so that 
it will show possession by means of the apos- 
trophe: The book belongs to Frances. The fur 
cap belongs to Isaac. The new ball belongs to 
Lewis. It was in the house of a friend. It was 
the tail of a sheep. It was the bonnet of a lady. 

We've means we have. The apostrophe means 
that letters are left out. What letters are they? 

Tell what letters the apostrophe stands for in 
the following: We'll; that's; don't; I've; can't; 
doesn't; it's; isn't; aren't; I'm. 

Write these words in an alphabetical list, put- 
ting in the missing letters. 

Why do we write Ben, Belle, and May with cap- 
itals? 

Write your name in full. 

To THE Teacher: Eeview for a few minutes 
each day from the square and the linear tables 
such phonograms as the class needs. 

The daily work of the pupils should be care- 
fully supervised and corrected. For this reason 
the pupils should not be permitted to undertake 
to do too much in any one lesson. 



THE FIRST EVENING 

The Princess and the Pea 

There was once a prince who wanted to 
marry a princess, a real princess, you know. 

So he went about, all over the world, to find 
a real one; but everywhere there was some- 
thing in the way. 

There were princesses enough, but whether 
they were real princesses he could not make 
out. There was always something that did not 
seem just right. 

So he came home. He was Very sad, for he 
did so wish to see a real princess. 

One night there came a great storm. It 
lightened and thundered, the wind blew, and it 
rained cats and dogs. 

Suddenly there came a tapping at the gate. 
The old King went out to open it. 
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And there stood a beautiful girl outside the 
gate. But how ill she looked from the wildness 
of the stonn ! 

The water ran streaming down from her 



hair and her dress. It ran in at the points of 
her shoes and out at the heels. She looked like 
a beggar, and yet she said she was a real prin- 
cess. 

" Well, we will soon find that out," 
thought the old Mother Queen. 
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She said nothing, however, but went into 
the guest room. 

Here she took all the bedding off the bed- 
stead. Then she put a pea on the bottom of 
the, bedstead. On top of the pea she put twenty 
mattresses , and on top of the mattresses twenty 
quilts. On these the princess had to lie all 
night. 



In the morning she was asked how she had 
slept. 

" Oh, very poorly! " said the princess. " I 
hardly shut my eyes all night long. Goodness 
knows what was in my bed. I lay upon some- 
thing hard, so that I am black and blue all 
over." 

Now they knew that she was a real princess, 



for through all the twenty mattresses and the 
twenty quilts she had felt the pea. No one but 
a real princess could be so delicate . 



So the prince took her for his wife, for now 
he knew he had a real princess. 

And the pea was put in the museum , and it is 
there now unless some one has carried it off. 
10 



"When Grandma had finished , she said, 
" Good-night, little ones," and off they went 
to bed, with " Good-night, Grandma." 



To THE Pupils : Copy the paragraph beginning.. 
" Oh, very poorly ! " etc. How many statements 
are there in it? How does each one begin and 
how does it end 1 Write a statement about your- 
self, teUing how you slept last night. 

To THE Teacher: Review for a few minutes 
from the phonic charts such phonograms as the 
class needs. 
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THE SECOND EVENING 

As the children gathered about Grandma for 
the second evening's story, Ben said: '* I gave 
my rabbits plenty of cabbage leaves to-day, 
Grandma. Do they get cabbage leaves to eat 
when they are free to roam in the fields and 
woods? " 

And Grandma's reply was, " Let me tell you 
the story of 

The Bunnies. 

The sun is shining overhead. 

The lark is singing in the sky, 
But boys and girls are all in bed, 
All fast asleep, and this is why: 
It's only five in the morning. 
12 



But while the little children dream 
Of fairy tales and toys and cake, 

There is a house beside the stream 
Where everyone is wide awake 
At five o'clock in the morning. 



This house is in the earth so deep, 

With i^ leaves all round the door. 
The little ones are fond of sleep, 
And yet they've breakfasted before 
It's five o'clock in the morning. 
13 



For bread and milk they eat the grass. 

Their coffee is the morning dew. 
They drink without a cup or glass , 

They eat their breakfast where it grew, 
So early in the morning. 

They all have coats of gray and white, 
Soft and warm and very thick. 

They do not take them off at night, 
And so they can be very quick 

At getting up in the morning. 

Their ears are long, their eyes are bright, 

Parents and children dress the same. 
I wonder can you guess aright 
What is this funny family's name 
That wakes at early morning? " 
14 



" I know the answer," said Belle. " The 
family's name is rabbit." 

" That's right," said Grandma. 

*' Bu^/' Ben said, " wouldn't hare family 
be right, too? " 

" No," said Grandma. " The hare and the 
rabbit are related, but they are not the same 
animal. The hare does not build a house in 
the earth." 

" And the rabbit does," said little May. 

'* Oh, but the rabbits are lucky," exclaimed 
Ben. " I wish I didn't have to take my 
15 



clothes off every night. If I were a rabbit, 
Grandma, I would live near a stream so that 
I could haye a swim every morning." 

'* Oh, but they must be hot in summer, 
with those warm coats! " said May. " Don't 
they wear thin summer dresses like mine 1 

" And how do they take them off? Are they 
buttoned up the back? Mustn't it be funny, 
Belle, to see one rabbit buttoning another 
rabbit's dress? " 

" Well," said Belle, " their styles never 
change, and that's a good thing. Don't you 
think so, Grandma? " 
16 
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'^ But," said Grandma, '' how can I answer 
so many questions at once? Let me answer 
May, first. 

* ' No, the rabbits cannot take their coats 
off in summer. But the fur of all animals is 
much thinner in summer than in winter. And 
the rabbits can live very comfortably in the 
cool, shady woods. Then, too, they get up 
very early in the morning to play and eat. 
When the sun is hot they rest in cool, soft 
places. 

Be off to bed now, like good children, '^ 
said Grandma, ' ' and to-morrow night 1 11 tell 
you a story about a hare, so good-night, all." 

To THE Pupils: Copy the fourth stanza. How 
does each line begin ? 

Copy the funniest line. Write five words end- 
ing in ew. 

Make a list of the words in this poem beginning 
with th. 

To THE Teacher: Review for a few minutes 
from the phonic charts such phonograms as the 
class needs. 

Have the pupils pronounce their ew and th 
lists. 

17 



THE THIRD EVENING 

As soon as supper was over, Grandma and 
the children sat by the fireplace. This is the 
story Grandma told ; 

The Fox and the Hare 



A fox and a hare were traveling together in 

the winter time. Nothing green was to be 

found in the fields, nor was anything to be seen 

that the poor things could eat. 

18 



" This is a hungry place," said the fox to 
the hare. " We must go a-begging." 

" Yes, indeed it is," replied the hare. " It 
is hungry everywhere. In fact, I could eat my 



A. DUrer 

own ears if I had any means of getting them 
between my jaws ! " 

While they were thus grumbling as they 
walked along, they saw a country maiden com- 
ing toward them, with a basket in her hand. 
And from this basket the wind brought to the 
19 



noses of the fox and the hare 
a pleasan t smell of new bread. 

" Here's a chance for us! " 
cried out the fox, " Do you, 
Master Hare, lie down and 
make believe to be dead. 

" The girl will set down her 

basket, and come to pick you 

up, for the sake of your skin, that she may 

make gloves of it. I will then run off with the 

basket for our own eating." 

The hare did as he was told, while the fox 
hid himself behind a snowdrift. 
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Soon the girl came along. Seeing the hare so 
still, she set her basket down, and stooped to 
take up what she thought was a dead animal. 

At the same moment out leaped the fox. 
Catching up the basket, he ran off, closely fol - 
lowed by the hare, who had suddenly come to 
life again. 

But the hare soon saw that the fox did not 
wish to share what was in the basket. He said 
nothing, however, until they came to a small 
fish-pond. 

Then he said to the fox: " Would it not be 
a good thing to get some fish to eat with our 
bread? We should feast like great folks then. 
^~21 



' ' Do you hang your tail down a little below 
the water, a^d then the fish will lay hold of it, 
for they have not much to eat at this time of 
year. But make haste , or else the pond will 
freeze over ! '^ 

The fox, not thinking of any trick, dipped 
his tail into the water, which was upon the 
point of freezing. There he kept it till the ice 
had formed. And so his tail was set fast. 

Then the hare opened the basket, and ate be- 
fore the eyes of the fox the bread which was in 
it. As he finished each roll he said to the fox 
in a tantalizing way, ^ ^ Wait a bit, and it will 
thaw ; wait till springtime, and it will thaw! " 

And when he had eaten all the bread he ran 
away, leaving the poor fox like a dog tied to a 
post. 

When Grandma had finished the story, all 
the children, in one breath , said, ' ^ Oh, Grand- 
ma, what does that hard word mean? '' 

" What word? " said Grandma. *' Tell me, 
May." 
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" Oh, tliat tanta, tanta, tanta word — I can't 
remember the rest." 

" Tantalizing is the word she means, Grand- 
ma. What does it mean? " said Ben. 

" Oh," said Grandma, " to-morrow night 
I 'U tell you a story about that worij. Then I 
think you will find it very easy to remember, 
little May. So, good-night, children." 

Off went the children to bed. Baby May say- 
ing " tanta, tanta, tanta," to herself. Grand- 
ma could not help smiling at the little one's 
effort to say the big word that she was to tell 
the children about the following evening. 



To THE Pupils : Copy the paragraph beginning, 
** Do you hang,'' etc. 

To THE Teacher: Keview for a few minutes 
from the phonic charts. Have the pupils give 
oral directions one to the other to do certain 
things quickly. Let the pupils make use of the 
term make haste in so doing. Call their attention 
to the fact that the use of hurry up for make 
haste is wrong. 

Bead the following fable to the pupils, while 
they follow you in their books. Then have oral 
reproduction. 



The Fox and the Grapes 

A fox, almost with hunger dying, 
Some grapes upon an arbor spying, 

To all appearance ripe, clad in 

Their juicy-looking skin. 
Most gladly would have eaten them. 
But since he could not get at them 

So far above his reach the vine, 
** They're sour," he said, '* such grapes as these 
The dogs may eat them if they please. ' ' 

Did he not do better than to whine ? 

— La Fontaine. 
24 



THE FOURTH EVENING 

Tantalus 

When the children had gathered for their 
evening story, Grandma began : 

Many, many, many years ago, there was a 
great country known as Greece. 

The people of this great country thought 
that there were many gods, and that these gods 
lived on Olympus , a high mountain in Greece. 

Among these gods were Zeus, the god of the 
sky; Apollo , who drove the sun; Diana, who 
took care of the moon; Neptune, the god of 
the sea; Ceres, the goddess who looked after 
the grain, and many others of whom I shall 
tell you later. 

One of the great kings of this country was 
named Tantalus. 

Tantalus was much liked by the gods. So 

25 



well liked was he, indeed, that he was often 
asked to sup with them. And no greater honor 
than this could come to any man. 

One time when he was supping with the 
gods, Zeus told him a great secret. 

When Tantalus left the gathering of the 
gods and came down to earth, he told this 
secret to others. 

Zeus was very angry with hun, and sent 
him to the lower world. There he had to stand 
in a pond. His mouth was always parched ; 
and when he tried to drink from the waters 
about him, they would roll back from his 
mouth. 

Bending above him were the branches of 
beautiful trees, laden with sweet fruit. 

When he reached up to pick the fruit, the 
wind would drive the branches out of his 
reach. And this was to go on forever. 

^* It is from the word Tantalus that we get 
our word tantalize, ' ' said Grandma as she fiur 
ished her story. 
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" I think I know what it means," said Ben. 
** It means to tease , does it not*? " 

" Yes," said Grandma, " it does." 

By the time Grandma had reached " tanta- 
lize, ' ' little May began to nod, and as Grandma 
said " It does," Baby was fast asleep. 

So Grandma said, " Pleasant dreams," and 
off they went to bed, little May in Ben's arms. 

28 



To THE Pupils: In the fourth paragraph you 
will find statements about the Grecian gods. 
Change each statement to the following form : The 
Greeks thought that Zeus was the god of the sky. 

Tell the story of Tantalus's punishment in your 
own words. 

To THE Teacher: Review for a few minutes 
from the phonic charts. 
29 
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THE FIFTH EVENING 

Baby May came in before the others, and as 
she climbed into Grandma's lap, she said: 
'' Oh, I was so sleepy last night. Grandma! 
You know we "had a snowball fight in the after- 
noon. It made me very tired. 

^' But I wasn't fast asleep when Ben got me 
up-stairs, and I heard such a queer little noise. 
What was that noise, Grandma ? ' ' 

And Grandma replied : 

** The dear little, queer little noise that you 
hear 

When you lie down to sleep in the twilight, 
my dear. 

Is the quaint little, faint little step of the 
dream 

As she climbs to your bed on the silver moon- 
beam. 

*^ The gray little, fay little shadow you see 
When first you look up in the morning to me, 
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Is the sweet little, fleet little dream on her 

way 
To her home in the clouds for the rest of the 

day." 
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As Grandma finished the last word, Ben and 
Belle came running in, out of breath. Ben 
said, *^ Oh, Grandma, the bunnies got out. We 
had to catch them and put them back. That 
made us late. Please excuse us. ' ' 



** All right, children. You are excused. 
What shall I tell you about this evening ? ' ' 

** A hare story. Another hare story," said 
all the children together. 

So Grandma told the story of 



The Sheep, the Pig , and the Hare who 
Went into the Woods to Live by Them- 
selves. 

There was once upon a time a sheep who was 
being fattened to be eaten. He had so much 
to eat that he soon grew round and fat with all 
the good things that were given him. 

One day the farmer came and gave him some 
more. food. *^ You must eat, sheep,'' he said. 
'' You'll not be here much longer, for soon we 
are going to eat you. ' ' 
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The sheep said nothing, but went on eating. 
When he had eaten all he wanted, he ran his 
horns against the door. It flew open, and he 
started off to a farm nearby to look for a pig 
whom he knew. They had always been good 
friends. 

" Good day, and thanks for your kindness 
the last time we met," said the sheep to the pig. 

*' Good day, and thanks to you," said the pig. 

" Do you know why they feed you so much 
and look after you so well? " said the sheep. 

" No," said the pig. 
33 



" There are many mouths to feed on this 
farm, you m^st know, ' ' said the sheep. * * They 
are going to eat you. ' ' 

** Are they? '' said the pig. ** Well, much 
good may it do them. ' ' 

" Come with me. We will go into the woods 
and build a house and live by ourselves. There 
is nothing like having a home of your own , you 
know," said the sheep. 

The pig was willing. * * It 's good to be in fine 
company, ' ' said he ; and off they started once 
more. 

After they had walked a while they met a 
goose. 

And as Grandma said '' goose,'' Ben said, 
'' Oh, Grandma, May is going to sleep! She 
can't keep her eyes open! " 

'' Poor little dear. She is tired out. Do 
you and Belle take her up to bed, and we shall 
find out what the goose said when we come 
together to-morrow. ' ' 
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To THE Pupils : Queer means odd ; quaint, un- 
usual; fay, fairy. 

Copy the first stanza. 

Turn to the Rembrandt, and note the quaint 
headdress. 

Describe this picture. The old lady wears a 
ruff about her neck. 

Copy the first paragraph on p. 33. 

Copy and read the following : 

Said a fluffy. little chick, 
With a queer little squirm: 
** I wish I could find 
A fat little worm. ' ' 

To THE Teacher: Eeview for a few minutes 
from the phonic charts, giving particular atten- 
tion to the last square table. Insist on the pu- 
pil's giving the nasal quality in the ang line, even 
if it be exaggerated. 

Teach the pronunciation, Eem'brant. 

Have the pupils memorize the poem: ** The 
Queer Little Noise.'' 

Eead to the children the first three paragraphs 
of ^^ The Culprit Fay." 

Note that the busy work here suggested will 
take several days to do. 
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THE SIXTH EVENING 

When the four had gathered in front of the 
fire, Grandma continued : 

^ ^ Good day, my good people, and thanks for 
your kindness the last time we met, ' ' said the 
goose. ' ' Where are you off to ? ' ' 

*^ Good day, and thanks to you,'' said the 
sheep. *^ They gave us too much to eat at our 
place, so we are off to the woods to live by our- 
selves. In your own house you are your own 
master , you know, ' ' said he. 

'^ Well, I am very happy where I am," said 
the goose. ' ' But why shouldn 't I go with you ? 
Good company makes the time pass quickly," 
said she. 

*^ A hut cannot be built by a goose's gab- 
bling, much less a house," said the pig. 
^ ' What do you think you can do ? " 
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." ' Skill 
May do as much as a giant's will.' 

*' I can pick grass and stuff it into the 
holes," said the goose, " so that the house will 
be warm." 

" Well, she might come with us," said the 
pig, for he liked the place to be warm and 
bright. 

So the sheep, the pig, and the goose went on 
slowly, as the goose could not walk very fast. 
After a while they met a hare, who came jump- 
ing out of the woods. 
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*' Good day, my good people, and thanks for 
your kindness the last time we met. How far 
are you going to-day? " said the hare. 

" Good day, and thanks to you," said the 
sheep. " We had too much to eat at our place, 
so we are off to the woods to build a house to 
live in by ourselves. 

" ' East and west, 
Home's the best.' " 

" Well, I have a home in every bush," said 
the bare. " But I have often said to myself in 
the winter, that if I lived till the s ummer I 
should build a house. I have a good_ mind to 
go with you and build one after all," said he. 



** If the worst comes to the worst, we might 
take you with us to keep the dogs away, ' ' said 
the pig. '' You couldn 't help us build the 
house, I should say. ' ' 

^' There is always something for willing 

. hands to do in this world. I can gnaw pegs, 

and I can hammer them into the walls with my 

paws. So I shall do very well, ' ' said the hare. 

'' Come on, then," said the sheep. And off 
they started o^ce more. 

They had not gone very far, however, when 
they met Chanticleer . 

' ' Good day, my good people, and thanks for 
your kindness last time we met, ' ' said Chanti- 
cleer. ' ' Where are you all going to-day ? ' ' 

'' Good day and thanks to you," said the 
sheep. ' ' We had too much to eat at our place, 
so we are off to the woods to build a house to 
live in by ourselves. For 

*' * Unless at home you bake . 

You will lose both fuel and cake.' '* 
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" Well, I am hapjiy where I am," said 
Chanticleer. " But it's better to have your 
own home than to sit on a stranger's roost and 
crow. If I could go with such fine company as 
yours, I, too, should like to go into the woods 
to build a house." 

" Crowing is all very 
well for a noise, but it 
won't cut beams . How 
can you help us build a 
house? " squeaked the 
Pig- 

" I am early to rise 
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and early to crow," said Chanticleer. '' Let 
me go with you, and I will waken you early 
every morning. The early morning is the time 
to work." 

'^ Let him come," said the pig, who was a 
great sleepy-head. 

*' * Early to rise 

Makes one wealthy and wise. ' ' ' 

So they all set off to the woods and built the 
house. The pig cut down the trees, and the 
sheep hauled them home. The hare gnawed 
pegs and hammered them into wall and roof. 
The goose picked grass and stuffed it into the 
holes between the logs. Chanticleer crowed 
and took care that they did not oversleep them- 
selves in the mornings. 

At last the house was finished. At last they 
could live as they pleased, and they were all 
very happy. 

* ^ ^ It 's pleasant to travel both east and west, 
But home is, after all, the best, ' ' ' said the 
sheep. 

Now deep in the wood two wolves had their 
home. When they saw that a new house had 
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been built near by, they wanted to know what 
kind of folks ^ley had for neighbors . 

So they stopped on their way home one 
night, and one of them asked for a light for 
his pipe. 



The minute he went inside the door, the 
sheep ran at him and gave him such a butt 
with his horns that the wolf fell on his head 
into the fireplace. 

The pig bit him, the goose pecked him, 
and Chanticleer flew up on a beam and began 
to crow. 
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The hare became so frightened that he 
jumped about, high and low, from one side of 
the room to the other. 

The wolf was so frightened that he did not 
know what to do. 

He jumped out of the fireplace, but which- 
ever way he turned, something happened. 

The pig kept on biting him, the goose kept 
on pecking him, and Chanticleer kept on crow- 
ing at him. 

And all this time, the hare kept jumping 
about like a new kind of Jack-in-the-box. 

At last the wolf got to the door and ran out 
of the house. 

^' Well, to know one's neighbors is to add 
to one's wisdom, ' ' said the wolf who was wait- 
ing outside. ^ ' I suppose you had a fine time, 
since you stayed so long. But what about a 

— « 

light ? I don 't see your pipe. ' ' 

'' Yes, that was a fine light I got, and a 
fine lot of people they were," said he who had 
been inside. 
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'' No sooner had I got inside the door, than 
the shoemaker threw his last at me, and I fell 
on my head in the middle of the fireplace. 

'* The hunter jumped about the room look- 
ing for his gun. But he couldn 't find it, which 
was a lucky thing for me. 

* ' And up on the beams sat some one waving 
his arms about and shouting, * Let us hook 
him ! Let us hook him I ' 

'' And if he had got hold of me T should 
never have come out alive. ' ' 



To THE Pupils: Note the term gooseys 'gah- 
bling. Write down in a similar way the noise 
made by each bird or each animal you can think 
of. 



To THE Teacher: Review for a few minutes 
from the phonic charts such phonograms as the 
pupils need. 

Have the pupils read what they have written. 
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THE SEVENTH EVENING 

When the children gathered around 
Grandma, Belle said, '' It has been very cold 
out of doors to-day. Grandma." 

*^ Yes," said Ben, '' we have had to run 
hard to keep warm." 

And Grandma said, ^' It has been very 
warm and bright in doors." 

^^ Oh, that is the way the gabbling goose 
made everything in the house in the woods, 
isn^t it, Grandma? " said little May. 

^ ^ So it seems, ' ' said Grandma. * ' Shouldn 't 
you like to hear another story about a goose, 
children?" 

'^ Yes, oh yes, Grandma," was the reply. 
And Grandma began the story of 

The Golden Goose. 

Once upon a time there was an old man, 
and he had three sons. Two were very wise, 
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so they thought. The third was foolish , very 
foolish, the two thought; so they called him 
Dullh ead, 

One day the father said to the first son, 
** Go into the forest, and fell for me a tall, 
straight tree. ' ' 

The wise one went for his ax. As he 
started off, his mother gave him a rich, yellow 
cake and some sweet wine . 

When he reached the forest, he saw sitting 
there a queer little old man, dressed in gray. 

^' Give me,'' said the little gray man, '' a 
bit of your cake and a drink of your wine.'' 

*^ Away with you," answered the first wise 
son, *^ I have neither cake nor wine." And 
on he went into the forest to fell the tree. 

Soon he found a tall, straight tre^. He 
went at it with his ax to cut it down. 

No sooner had he swung his ax to hit it, 

than the ax-head flew off and hit him in the 

arm\ In a minute the arm began to swell , and 
oh, how painful it was ! 
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Home he must go. As he 
came out of the forest, crying 
with pain, he passed the little 
gray man. And the little gray 
man laughed at him. 

When he got home, he told 
his story to his father. 

The father then called the 
second wise son to him. " Go 
you into the forest," he said, 
'* and fell for me a tall, straight 
tree." 

So the second wise son went 
for his ax. As he started off with it, his mother 
gave him a rich, yellow cake and some sweet 
wine. 

When he came to the forest, there sat in 
the same place the same queer little old man, 
dressed in gray. 

" Give me," said the little gray man, '* a 
bit of your cake and a drink of your wine." 

" Away with you," said the second wise 
one. " I have no more than I want for my- 
self." 
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He went on into the forest. 

He soon found a tall, straight tree. 

Ko sooner had he swung his ax and hit the 
tree, than the ax-head flew off and hit him in 
the foot. In a minute the foot 
began to swell, and oh, how pain- 
ful it was ! 

Home he must go. As he 
came out of the forest, crying 
with pain, he passed the little 
gray man. And the little gray 
man laughed at him. 

It took him a long time to walk home. 
There he told his story to his father. 

Then the father called the foolish son to 
him. " Go you into the forest," he said, "and 
fell for me a tall, straight tree." 

So DuUhead went for an ax, and as he 
started his mother gave him a poor, heavy 
cake and some sour wine. 

When he reached the forest, there sat the 
same queer little old man, dressed in gray. 
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*' Give me," said the little gray man, " a 
bit of your cake and a drink of your wine." 

" Alas! " said Dullhead, and he looked 
with pity at the little gray man, " my cake is 
very poor and my wine is very sour. But 
such as it is, I shall he pleased to share it with 
you." 

Then Dullhead, the foolish son, sat down 
by the little gray man, and they ate and drank 
together. 
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" You will be hungry before your tree is 
feUed, I fear," said the little gray man, as the 
last bit of cake and the last drop of wine were 
finished. 

" That is no matter," said DuUhead. " I 
am younger than you, and can bear hunger 
better." 

'* You have a kind heart," said the little 
gray man. '* Let us go into the forest to- 
gether." 

Into the forest they went. After walking a 

little way, the little gray man said, '* Here is a 

tall, straight tree. Fell that, and you will find 

a treasure hidden 

in it." 

At it went Dull- 
head with his ax, 
and soon down 
came the tree with 
a great noise. 

Suddenly out 
flew a goose with 
bright shining 
feathers of pure 
gold. 
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*^ Squawk! squawk I ** cried the goose, 
which meant, so Dullhead thought, ^^ I am 
yours ! I am yours ! ' ^ 

So he took the golden goose imder his arm 
and walked out of the forest. 

The little gray man smiled at him as he 
went. But now the face of the little gray man 
was shining with pleasure. 

And here Grandma said: ^^ To bed with 
you all, for ^ early to bed and early to rise 
makes one healthy, wealthy, and wise,' and I 
will tell you more to-morrow. ' ' 

To THE Pupils: Thus far you have used the 
following words ending in ing: 

Gabbling, made from gabble. 

Leaving, made from leave. 

Freezing, made from freeze. 

Grumbling, made from grumble. 

Shining, made from shine. 
Make a spelling rule for adding ing to words 
ending in e. 

To THE Teacher: Eeview for a few minutes 
from the phonic charts such phonograms as the 
pupils need. 
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THE EIGHTH EVENING 

^ * I will not go home, ' ' said DuUhead. * ' I 
will travel with my wonderful bird. ' ' 

So away he went across the country till he 
came to a little inn in the heart of a village. 

The innkeeper had three daughters. 
When the daughters saw the bird, each said 
to herself, '' I will have one of those golden 
feathers. ' ' 

By and by, after Dullhead had eaten his 
dinner, he went out to see the village. The 
golden goose lay asleep in the corner. 

^ * Now is my time, ' ' said the first daughter 
to herself. And she went softly into the room 
where the golden goose lay asleep. 

* ^ Now is my time, ' ' said the second daugh- 
ter; and she started for the room where the 
golden goose lay asleep. 
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*^ Now is my time," said the third daugh- 
ter, and she started for the room where the 
golden goose lay asleep. 

Just as the first daughter put her finger 
upon the goose, in came the second daughter. 

*' ' Oh ! you are here, ' ' said she, placing her 
hand upon the first sister. 

^ ^ It is such a beautiful goose ! ' ' said the 
first one, not wishing her sister to know why 
she was in the room. 

Just then in came the third daughter. 
^ ' Ah ! you are here, ' ' said she, placing a hand 
in the second sister's hand. 

^ * It is such a beautiful goose ! ' ' said the 
first two daughters, not wishing their sister 
to know why they were in the room. 

Just then DuUhead came back from his 
walk. ^^ Come, my good bird," said he, ^^ we 
must go to another town." And taking the 
bird under his arm he walked out of the house. 

^ * O spare us ! save us ! let us go ! set us 
free ! " cried the girls. For, queer as it may 
seem, not one of them could get away. 
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The first daughter could not let go of the 
goose. The second daughter could not let go 
of the first daughter, and the third daughter 
could not let go of the second daughter. 

So away the three went, right at Dull- 
head ^s heels. 

^ * Shame upon you, you bad girls, follow- 
ing this boy across the country! " cried the 
good parson, whom they met upon the road. 

^^ Shame upon you! ^' and he took the 
third sister by the shoulder to shake her. 

^ ^ O spare me ! save me ! let me go ! set me 
free ! ' ' he cried at the top of his voice. . For, 
queer as it may seem, the parson could not let 
go of the third daughter. 

Away he went, right at her h^els. 

^^ Shame upon you, parson, following 
these foolish girls across the country! '' cried 
the sexton, catching the parson by the coat. 
' *' Come back ! come back ! the people are wait- 
ing for you.'^ 

'' O save me! save me! let me go! set me 
free ! ^ ^ cried the sexton at the top of his voice. 
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For, queer as it may seem, the sexton could 
not let go of the coat. 

And away he went, too, right at the par- 
son's heels. 

By and by this queer lot of people came to 
a town in which lived a king. 

This king had a daughter who was so sad 
that no one had ever been able to make her 
laugh. 

Some time before, the king had said that 
he would marry the princess to any young 
man who could make her laugh. He said, too, 
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that he would make the lucky man a prince 
and give him a golden treasure. 

Now, a beautiful princess and a golden 
treasure were not to be had every day. Many 
a young man living in the kingdom had tried 
to win them. 

Dullhead had heard about the princess, so 
he went to the king's palace, the odd' body of 
people at his heels. 

'^ O save us! save us! let us go! set us 
free ! ' ' they all cried out as they came into the 
courtyard of the palace. 

And here Grandma again said, '' To bed 
with you all, for ^ Early to bed and early to 
rise makes one healthy, wealthy, and wise,' 
and to-morrow we shall finish the story. ' ' 

To THE Pupils : Why do we use the mark ! in 
the third paragraph on p. 53, the fifth and the 
eighth on p. 54, and the third on p. 56? 

Copy the last paragraph on p. 35. 

To THE Teacher: Review for a few minutes 
the phonic charts on such phonograms as the pu- 
pils need. 
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THE NINTH EVENING 

With the children about her, Grandma 
went on : 

^' Squawk! squawk! " called out the golden 
goose. ^^ Save us! Save us! " cried the girls. 
^ ^ Let me go ! " yelled the parson. ' ' Set me 
free! '' shouted the sexton. ^^ Squawk! 
squawk ! ' ' called out the golden goose again. 

At this the princess, who was coming down 
the steps of the palace, burst out laughing. 
She laughed so hard she had to hold her sides. 

She laughed until she cried. And she cried 
and she laughed, and she laughed and she 
cried. At last, for fear she would make her- 
self ill, she went back to the palace. 

^' What is all this noise about? '^ cried the 
king, when he saw the princess. 

^ ^ O that goose ! O those girls ! O that par- 
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son! O that sexton! ^' laughed the princess. 
^* They will kill me. I shall die of laughing/' 

Out ran the king to see what all this might 
mean. 




*^ Make me a prince. I claim your daugh- 
ter, and the prince dom, and the golden treas- 
ure, '^ said Dullhead, bowing low before the 
king. 

You, you foolish fellow ! ' ' thundered the 
king. * ' Never, until you can bring me a man 
who will drink a cellarf ul of winel '' 
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" I will go and 
find such a man," 

answered Dullhead i 

gently. And, free- 
ing the innkeeper's 
three daughters, the 
parson, and the sex- 
ton, he went off. 

'* The foolish 
fellow," thought 
the king. " But I 
am glad enough to 
be rid of him." 

The next morning back came Dullhead 
with the little gray man. 

" I am so thirsty, " said the little gray man 
to the king. " I think I could drink all the 
wine in your cellar." 

** Try it," growled the king, with a black 
look at Dullhead. 

And the little gray man began to drink. 
And when he had stopped drinking, not one 
drop was left in the cellar. 
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'^ I claim your daughter, and the prince- 
dom, and the golden treasure, ' ' said DuUhead 
again. 

'^ Never! '' thundered the king. ^* Never, 
until you bring me a. man who will eat a moun- 
tain of bread! " 

* * I will go and find such a man, ' ' answered 
Dullhead, not quite so gently as before. 

^^ The foolish fellow,'' thought the king. 
*^ But I am rid of him this time." 

The next morning Dullhead came back 
with the little gray man. 

^ ^ I am so hungry, ' ' said the little gray man 
to the king, ^^ that I could eat a mountain of 
bread. ' ' 

Then the king told the cooks to get to- 
gether all the flour in the kingdom. They 
were to make from it a loaf of bread as big as 
a mountain. 

So the cooks worked and worked, and 
baked and baked, until they had a loaf of 
bread as big as a mountain. 
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Down beside it sat the little gray man, 
saying, ' ' Zounds ! I am so glad I have plenty 
to eat for once." He began, and in a few 
hours every bit of bread was gone. 

How the king thundered at DuUhead ! He 
hammered the floor with his cane. He shook 
with anger. 

^' I claim your daughter, and the prince- 
dom, and the golden treasure, ' ' said Bullhead 
quietly a third time. 

** Never," shouted the king, ^' until you 
build and bring me a ship that will sail on land 
as well as on sea. Do this, and foolish fellow 
though you are, you shall have my daugh- 
ter for your wife, and I will make you a 
prince. ' ' 

For the third time Dullhead went to the 
little gray man. 

^* Your ship is waiting for you," said the 
little gray man as Dullhead came near. ** It 
was built from the enchanted tree you felled. 
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Just then, out from the forest came the 
ship. There were the sails to send it through 
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the water, and under it were great wheels 
to roll it over the land. 

" All this I give you," said the little gray- 
man as he helped Bullhead into the boat, *' be- 
cause of your kind heart." 



Then away rolled Bullhead to the palace. 
The king could no longer say, " No." 

Bullhead was made a prince, and was no 
longer called Bullhead. The princess became 
his wife, and the king gave him the golden 
treasure. 
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They lived happily ever after, and, by and 
by, Dullhead became king. 



To THE Pupils: What marks of punctuation 
are used in the second paragraph, page 57, and 
why! 

Copy the following words in a column, and 
write after each word its opposite in meaning: 



sad 


ill 


young 


foolish 


lucky 


little 


beautiful 


thirsty 


early 


hungry 


healthy 


big 


wealthy 


kind 


wise 


great 


free 


few 


happy 


cool 


wet 


new 


sweet 


good 


long 


white 



To THE Teacheb: Review for a few minutes 
from the phonic charts such phonograms as the 
pupils need. 
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THE TENTH EVENING 

The two older children came running in, 
with little May behind them. 

'* Oh, Grandma, we learned such a pretty 
song in school to-day." 

" Suppose you sing it for baby and me," 
said Grandma. " We should be pleased to 
hear it." 

" With pleasure," replied the two older 
children. So Baby May climbed into Grand- 
ma's lap, and the two older children sang: 
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I SAW A SHIP A-SAILING. 



^ 



Moderaio. 



JOEEN HULLAH. 



^i=i^ 



^ 



=#=« 



1. I saw a ship a-sail-ingr, A-sail-ingr on the sea, 

2. There were four and twen-ty sail - ors A-skip-pingf on the decks, 




And it was full .of pret - ty things For ha - hy and for me. 
And they were pret- ty lit - tie mice, With rings a - bont their necks. 




There were rai - sins in 
And the cap-tain was 



the cab - in, Sn - gar kiss - es 
a dack. With a jack - et 



in the hold; 
on his back, 







i 



rrTYTr^ 



V 




The sails were made of 
And when the ship be 

-I 



sat - in, And the masts were made of gold, 
gan to sail. The captain cried, Qaack,gaack! 



I 



f 



^ 



Gold, gold, the masts were made of gold. 

Qaack! gnack! the cap - tain cried, Qnack! gnack! 

To THE Pupils : Copy the two stanzas. There 
are nine lines in each stanza. How does each line 
begin? Why? 

Turn to p. 61. Make a list of all words begin- 
ning with ^ ^ a " that are used on that page. Then 
a list of '' b's," " c's," '' d's," and so on. 
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The Rowboat and the Water Lilies 
(A Finger Play for Acting) 

Let's play our seats are pretty boats. 

How many boats there are ! 
And see, here are our trusty oars, 

(Arms extended at sides of desk) 

To row them near and far. 

Now rowing, rowing, rowing so, 

{Move arms as if rowing) 
All in the bright June weather, 
We row, and row, and row, and row. 
And dip our oars together. 

{Move arms as if rowing) 

Now let us rest awhile right here, 

{Hands folded on desks) 
And pick the lilies white, 

{Motions as if picking lilies) 
How pure they are with golden hearts. 

Now dainty, sweet, and bright. 
See, all the flowers are picked, and now 
We'll tie them up and then, 

{Motion to tie up bouquet) 
We'll take our trusty oars once more. 
And row back home again. 

{Repeat rowing motion) 

—MAUDE M, GRANT. 
By permiasion of The Eiducational Publiahing Company 
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THE ELEVENTH EVENING 



When the children gathered around 
Grandma in the evening, she said, " Ben, 
you look tired. What have you been doing 
this afternoon? " 

" Gh," said Ben, " Belle and I went to the 




Zoo, and we walked, and walked, and walked. 
Didn't we, Belle?" 

** Yes/' said Belle, *^ but we had such fun 
watching the bears, that we don't mind being 
tired. Grandma." 

When little May heard the word '' bears, ' ' 
she could hardly wait for Belle to finish before 
she cried out, * * Oh, tell us a bear story, Grand- 
ma. A bear story ! " 

And Grandma said, '^ All right. Here is 
the story you want. 
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Snow- White and Eose-Eed. 

In the forest with their mother, lived two 
little girls named Snow- White and Eose-Eed. 

They were kind and gentle to all the ani- 
mals in the forest, and so had little fear of 
being harmed by any of them. 

One cold winter night there came to the 
house where these two little girls lived, a great 
black bear. 
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At the sight of him, Bose-Red gave a cry 
of fear, and Snow- White ran to her mother. 

" Fear not," said the bear kindly. " I 
will not harm you. It is very cold out in the 
forest, and I should like to lie here by your 
warm fire till morning." 

" Poor bear! " said the mother. " Tou 
shall lie by the fire ; but be careful you do not 
burn your fur. 

" Snow- White and Rose-Eed, come and 
brush the snow off the bear." 
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Then the bear lay down on the floor, and 
the children had a good frolic with him. 

They pulled his ears, and they rolled him 
over and over. When he growled they laughed 
and screamed with pleasure] 

After a while, Rose-Red and Snow-White 
were sent to bed. 

Then the mother said to the bear, ** You 
may lie here near the fire where you will be 
safe from the cold.'' 

« 

Morning came, and the children let the 
bear out. He went off through the forest. . 

From that time the bear came every even- 
ing at the same time. He would lie near the 
fire for the night, and go quietly away in the 
morning. 

But spring came, and all the fields grew 
green. The bear said one morning, '' Now I 
must go away. I shall not come back until the 
winter comes again. 
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^' O where are you going, dear bear ? " cried 
both Rose-Red and Snow-White. 
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* * I am going deep into the forest to protect 
my treasure from the bad dwarfs. 

** In the winter when the ground is hard, 
they cannot come out to harm us. But when 
the sun has thawed and warmed the earth, they 
break through and come Out to steal . 

^^ Let them once get their hands on my 
treasure, and there is little chance of getting 
it from them again.'' 

*^ It is too bad that you must go,'' said 
Snow- White sadly, opening the door for him. 
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Come back to us in the winter," called 
Rose-Red as the bear went away. 

Not many days after the bear had gone, 
the mother sent the little maidens out to gather 
firewood. In the forest they found a big tree 
which had fallen to the ground. Beside it was 
a little wee bit of a man. 

** One of the dwarfs the bear told us 
about, ' ' whispered Snow- White. 

As the children came near, the little dwarf 
looked angrily at them and said, 
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" You stupid children! why don't you help 

me?" 

" Indeed we will," said Rose-Red. 
*' What do you want? " 

" What do I want? " screamed the dwarf. 
*' Don't you see I am held fast by my long 
gray beard ? " 

"Poor little man!" said the children. 
And they pulled and pulled, trying to free 
him. 

*' I will cut it with my scissors ," said 
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Snow-White. She always carried one in her 
pocket. 

But no sooner had she freed the dwarf, 
than he turned upon them. " You bad chil- 
dren! " he said. " To cut my beautiful beard! 
Bad luck! Bad luck! Bad luck to you! " And 
away he ran out of sight. 

Just then the clock struck nine, and 
Grandma said, " Time for little folks to go to 
bed. To-morrow I will finish the story." 
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And off went the little folks to bed, with, 
^' Thank you, Grandma. Good-night and 
pleasant dreams." 

To THE Pupils: Copy the paragraphs at the 
top of page 68, as far as the title, ^^ Snow- White 
and Kose-Red." 

Beheading Game 

Take away the first letter of each word, and 
arrange the new words in an alphabetical list. 



scream 


mice 


bride 


bring 


what 


scare 


where 


trap 


every 


blame 


shop 


knight 


know 


wheat 


grain 


thorn 


stalk 


pear 


peach 


cold 


scold 


learn 


price 


black 


broom 


meat 


flame 


praise 


stack 


beast 



To THE Teacher: Have the class practise 

phonics. See pp. 284-85. 
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THE TWELFTH EVENING 

When the children gathered around her in 
the evening, Grandma went on : 

Not many days after this, Snow-White and 
Rose-Red went to the brook to catch fish. 

*^ Why, there's the dwarf! '' they said. 
^ * And see ! he is caught again ! ' ' 

The girls went to him and found that his 
beard was tangled up in his fishing line. The 
fish he had caught was pulling him into the 
water. 

Again Snow-White took out her scissors 
and freed the little man. She cut away more 
of the white beard of which the dwarf was so 
proud. 

*^ You stupids! " he said when he was free. 
** Do you mean to shave me? How shall I 
look among my people with this beard all cut 
by your scissors ? ' ' 
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Then the dwarf ran into the bushes and 
was lost to sight. 

Before many days the children again saw 
the dwarf. This time an eagle had seized 



him, and was just about to fly high into the 
air with him. 

The children rushed forward, and held fast 
to the little man until the eagle arose and left 
him. 
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"You stupid girls!" yelled the dwarf. 
" Could you not help me without pulling my 
coat off my back? See, you have torn it! " 

Then the little girls went on their way to 
the village where their mother had sent them. 

On their way back, they came suddenly 
upon the dwarf again. This time he was as 
busy as a bee, hiding bits of gold and precious 
stones in a hole under a rock. 
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" What are you looking at, you stupids I " 
he said. " I have a mind — " 

But just then a deep growling was heard 
close by, and out from the bushes came a great 
black bear. 

** O spare me I spare mel " cried the dwarf, 
pale with fright. ' ' I will give you all my gold 
and precious stones! 

" Then, too, I am such a little fellow! I 
would not make one mouthful for you I Take 
these children, these stupid, round, fat chil- 
dren! They will make you a fine dinner." 

But the bear said: " Do not be afraid, 
children." 

Then he gave the dwarf such a sharp blow 
with his paw that the little man 
fell lifeless. 

Another minute, and the bear 
was gone. In his place stood a 
fine young prince, as manly and 
handsome a prince as ever you 



* Dear Snow-White and 
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Rose-Red/' said he; ** I am a prince. I was 
enchanted by that dWarf . He said I must go 
about in the form of a bear, uptil he should be 
dead. 

** Now I am free. Let us go tell your 
kind mother all that has happened . ' ' 

So, hand in hand, they all three ran to the 
little house in the forest. 

Such a happy time as they had ! 

^* You must come with me,'' said the 
prince, ** to my palace. There you will find 
my father, the king, and my brother, the young 
prince.'' 

Well, you can guess the rest, I am sure. 

The two princes made Snow- White and Rose- 
Red princesses. 

With the good mother who had been kind 
to the poor bear, they all lived very happily to- 
gether for long years. 

** And so good-night to you, my dears," 
said Grandma. '^ We shall begin the wonder- 
ful story of Tom Thumb to-morrow.*' 
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To THE Pupils: Write three words, each hav- 
ing a i( in it with the same sound as the u in stu- 
pid. 

Thus far you have seen that, in writing, the fol- 
lowing rules should be carried out : 

Some Rules for Capitals 

1. Begin the first word of every sentence with 
a capital. 

2. Begin the first word of every line of poetry 
with a capital. 

3. Begin every proper name with a capital. 

4. I is always a capital. 

5. Begin every important word in a title with 
a capital. For example, S, R, and C, are capi- 
talized in the title to these rules. 

Memorize these rules, and then write them 
from memory, giving examples for 1, 3, 4 and 5. 

As an example for 2, memorize the following, 
and then write it. 

Oft in the stilly night 
E 'er slumber 's chain has bound me, 

» 

Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

Thomas Moore — Oft in the Stilly Night. 

To THE Teacher: Have each pupil stand and 
pronounce the words in his list. 
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THE THIRTEENTH EVENING 



Tom Thumb 



-^ 




HERE was once a poor farmer 
who was very old. He would sit, 
day in and day out, watching the 
fire and poking at the ^oals. 
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How quiet it is in our 
home," said he. ** If we only had some chil- 
dren to laugh and play and brighten up our 
lives now that we are old ! ' ' 

** Yes," answered the good wife. ** If only 
we had a child. Even if it was a very little one 
— no bigger than one's thumb — it would be 
such a comfort to us. ' ' 

Now the farmer and his wife lived in a 
country that was ruled by a great king — King 
Arthur. There lived at the court of King 
Arthur a very wise. man named Merlin . 
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Merlin often traveled through the country, 
and one night he stopped at the poor farmer's 
house. He asked for food and a night 'surest. 

The farmer and his wife told him they 
would be pleased to have him stay with them. 

As he sat by the fireside after supper, he 
heard the farmer and his wife wish for a child 
— even if it was no bigger than one's thumb. 

Merlin was not only a wise man — he was a 
wizard as well. And these poor people had 
been so kind to him that he said, " I will send 
them a little child no bigger than my thmnb." 



Sure enough , a little child was left at the 
door one morning. 

He was no bigger than one ' s thumb, so they 
named him Tom Thumb. 

And a wonderful child he turned out to be. 

He grew no taller as he grew older, but he 
grew in wisdom every day. 

It was a happy home that sheltered the lit- 
tle fellow. 

One day the farmer was going into the for- 
est to cut wood. '' I wish some one could 
bring the horse and cart along to the forest, 
while I go ahead and sharpen my ax. ' ' 

^* Let me bring the horse and cart,'' said 
Tom Thumb. 

" You! " cried the father. ^* You are not 
big enough to guide a fly, to say nothing of a 
great horse like ours. ' ' 

*^ O but I can bring him, father/' said 
Tom, ^ ^ even if I am not big enough to hold the 
reins. You lift me up, and let me sit in the 
horse ^ ear. I will tell him where to go." 
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The good fanner laughed and said: " Well, 
you may try it. The horse, old as he is, can- 
not get far away even if he travels on of his 
own wilh" 

So little Tom Thumb was lifted up to the 
horse's ear. He sat down in it, and called out, 



as he had so often heard his father do, " Get 
up, get up, old horse ! " 

And off marched the horse as quietly as 
if his own master sat behind him. 

As he turned a comer far down the road, 
he came suddenly upon two strange men. 

" Get up, get up ! " called Tom Thumb, not 
seeing the men. 
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" What does this mean? " asked the men. 
" A horse whose driver we cannot see! Yet 
we hear a voice saying, ' Get up, get up! ' " 

" I am sure we heard the call," said one of 
the men. " Let us follow the cart." 

So they walked along behind it. Every 
now and then they heard the little voice cry, 
" Get up, get up! " 

The cart, guided % Tom, turned into the 
forest road, and soon came to the place where 
the farmer was at work cut ting wood. 
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'' Here I am, father I '' called Tom. '' See, 
here is the cart all safe and sound, just as I 
promised you." 

Just then the clock struck nine, so Grand- 
ma said, * ^ Time to stop, little ones, ' ' and they 
ran off to bed, with, ^^ Good-night, Grandma.'' 



To THE Pupils : Copy the first and second par- 
agraphs on page 82. Try to find a story about 
King Arthur and Merlin in one of your library 
books. Bead it, so that you can tell it to your 
classmates. 

To THE Teacher: Eeview some phonic work. 
See pp. 284-85. 

Stop is a vulgarism when used in the sense of 
stay. 

Use the following for a dictation lesson: 

The train stopped at Newark for ten minutes. 
I got off and stayed two days at a hotel. 

Are you staying with friends? 

When people come to this spring, they stop to 
drink the water and to rest. But they do not stay 
long. 

How long will you stay in Europe? 
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THE FOURTEENTH EVENING 



ii 



Grandma, '' said little May, when they 
sat themselves in front of the fireplace, ^ ^ Tom 
Thumb was smaller than I, wasn't he? '' 

^* How could he have been put into the 
horse's ear, if he were not? " said Grandma. 

** How did he get out of the horse's ear? " 
asked Ben. 

** Listen," said Grandma, '' and I'll tell 
you." 

And Grandma went on : 

** You are a fine boy," said the farmer. 
And he reached up and took the child from 
the horse's ear. 

* * Well, well ! ' ' whispered the two men be- 
hind the cart. ** If that doesn 't go ahead of 
anything I ever saw! " said one. *^ It is won- 
derful! " said the other. 
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" I wish that little, child or elf or fairy — 
whatever he is— were ours. We would take 
him to town. People would come from far and 



near to see him, and soon we would be 
wealthy." 

" Let us try to buy him," said the other 
man. 

So the two men came out from behind the 
cart and spoke to the farmer. 



** That is a wonderful little, driver you 
have, ' ' said one. 

*^ Indeed he is," said the other. ^^ Is he 
your own child? " 

^* He is my own child," answered the 
father proudly. 
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Will you sell the child ? ' ' asked the first 
of the two men. 

* * No, no, ' ' answered the farmer. ^ * All the 
gold in the kingdom could not make me part 
with him. " 

* * Sh ! " said Tom, climbing up close to his 
father^ ear. '^ Let me go. I promise you I 
will be back very soon." 

Then, when the men begged and showed 
great sums of gold, the father said : 

** I shall let you have him if you will prom- 
ise me that you will be kind to him always and 
forever. ' ' 

'^ Always and forever," answered the two 
men. 

Then they took little Tom Thumb up in 
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their hands, and looked him over as if he were 
very precious indeed. 

" Where shall we put you as we travel 
along the road? " asked the men as they 
turned to leave the forest. 

" O let me sit upon the brim of your hat,'* 
said Tom Thumb. "Then I can walk around 
and see the country." 

So away the men went, with Tom perched 
upon the hat of one of them. 
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He whistled to himself, and had a fine time 
as he walked about on the hat brim. 

At dusk Tom said to the men, " Please put 
me down on the ground. I should like to rest 
awhUe." 



The men put him down, and watched him 
scampering around in the grass and among the 
stones. 

A little way off Tom saw a mouse hole. He 
jiunped into it and cried, '* Good-by, kind 
men. You may as well go on to town without 
me, for I am going to stay here." 
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The men were very angry. They shouted 
and they scolded. They cut long sticks, and 
poked about the mouse hole with them. It was 
no use. No Tom could they find. 

At last the men gave up looking for him. 

When Tom was sure they had gone, he 
crept up to the mouth of the hole. It was very 
dark by this time, so he sat still and listened. 

Soon he heard footsteps, and in a minute 
two men came in sight. 

They stopped near Tom. He was very 
much afraid that his new friends had come 
back to look for him. 

In a minute, however, he heard one say to 
the other : ' * How are we to get into the house 
of the rich man ? It would be easy enough to 
steal the gold and silver if only we could get 
through the bars on the windows. '^ 

^^ I can tell you how to get in," cried our 
little friend in the mouse hole. 

The robbers were frightened and stopped 
to listen. ^* I thought I heard some one 
speak," said one of them. 
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"It is I," answered Tom. " Look down 
here at your feet and you will see me." 

'- You little elf," cried the robbers, when 
at last they found him. " Who are you, and 
why are you here ? How are you going to help 
us get into the house? " 



*' Never mind who I am or why I am here. 
Only take me to this rich man^ house. I am 
sure I can help you to get in to steal the gold 
and silver." 

" You are a wicked little elf," laughed the 
men, lifting Tom up in their hands. Then the 



two big robbers and the make-believe little 
robber started for the rich man's house. 

^^ Now/' said Tom, ** I will squeeze in 
through the keyhole and pass out through the 
bars whatever you want. ' ' 

The men helped him up to the keyhole and 
he squeezed himself through. 

But when he got into the room where the 
silver and gold were kept, he cried out with 
all his might, '^ What shall I pass out first — 
the silver or the gold? " 

** Hush! " whispered the robbers. *' The 
rich man will hear you. " 

Tom called out louder than before, *' Are 
you going to carry away all the gold and 
silver? " 

The cook and the housemaid both heard the 
noise. They jumped out of their beds and 
rushed into the room. 

** The wicked little elf! " said the robbers. 
And they ran away as fast as their legs could 
carry them. *^ He has played a fine trick on 



us.'' 
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In the dark ness the maids could not see 
Tom. So the cook went for a light. 

While she was gone, Tom opened a window 
and squeezed out through the bars. 

" It is very strange," said the cook when 



she came back with a light, for of course they 
found no one. 

Tom ran to the bam when he left the house. 

" I will sleep in the hay until morning," 
he thought. " Then I can find my way back 
to my good father and mother." 
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But, alas , for the plans the little fellow 
made] 

When he found a nice snug place in the 
hay, he fell asleep. 

He never heard a soimd or knew a thing 



until daylight. Then he found himself in the 
mouth of a cow I 

" Mercy! " cried he. " How came I here? 
Oh, I see 1 that housemaid pulled me down with 
the hay for the cow's breakfast." 
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To THE Pupils : Copy the paragraph, page 92, 
beginning In a minute, however, etc. Notice the 
word however. It is always set off as here, ex- 
cept at the beginning of a statement. Then a 
comma follows. Write two sentences in which 
you use however. 

Copy the paragraph on page 93, beginning It 
is I. 

Copy the question. Who is there? three times, 
and the answers : It is I. It is he. It is she. For 
I, he, and she, put the names of some in your 
classroom in a second set of answers. 

beauty green heart 

meadow scents air 

sunlight blue love 

Insert the proper word in each blank space fol- 
lowing : 

*^ There is in the forest. 

When the trees are and fair ; 

There is in the 

When the wild flower the ; 

There is beauty in the 



And the soft beam above — 

Oh, the world is full of beauty 
When the is full of .'' 

To THE Teacher: Phonic review, pp. 284-85. 
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THE FIFTEENTH EVENING 

Grandma had hardly settled herself when 
the children came scampering in. 

*^ Oh, Grandma/' said they. ^' Make 
haste with the story. We want to know how 
Tom got out of the cow's mouth." And 
Grandma went on : 

^* What am I to do? I must not get be- 
tween the cow 's teeth. ' ' 

Just then the cow swallowed him. 

' ^' Oh, what a dark place ! " he cried. ^' The 
windows were forgotten when this little room 
was built. The sunshine cannot get in here. 
Oh! I wish I had a candle ." 

But all this time the hay was coming down, 
and the little room was nearly full. 

* * Stop, stop ! ' ' cried Tom. ^ ' No more hay 
for me ! No more hay for me ! ' * 
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The maid was just then milking the cow. 
She heard the voice cry, " No more hay for 
me ! No more hay for me I ' ' 

Dropping ever5^hing, she ran to the house, 
screami ng: " Master, master, the cow talks 1 
Come out to the barn! The cow talks! " 



" You foolish girl," answered the master. 
But for all that, he rushed out to the barn to 
see the cow, with the maid after him. 

" No more hay for me! No more hay for 
mel " screamed Tom, as soon as he heard 
them. 
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** Oh I Oh! '' cried the master. '^ The cow 
is enchanted. A wizard must have done some- 
thing to my beautiful cow. 

' ^ Let her be cut into pieces and thrown far 
out into the fields. There the wolves and birds 
will eat her up, I hope.'' 

'' That is good," thought Tom. '' That 
will give me a chance to get free. ' ' 

But alas for tha little fellow! The meat 
was thrown far out into the fields. 

Tom, of course, was in the stomach. He 
tried to make a hole in it. He worked hard 
and at last did make a hole. 

Now he could put his head out and get 
some air. 

He said to himself, ^^ Soon I shall be free." 

But night came on, and a hungry wolf 
smelled fresh meat. 

He found the stomach and began to eat it. 

At first Tom was too frightened to speak, 
and in a minute the wolf had swallowed him. 

Then he said to himself, '^ Perhaps I can 
fool this wolf." 
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So he called out, " My dear Wolf, I am in 
your stomach. And I can tell you where you 
can get very fine things to eat." 

" Can you, indeed? " answered the wolf. 
"Where? " 

" In a house not far from the forest, where 
live a fanner and his good wife all alone. In 
their cellar are cakes and wine and meat — 
more than you could eat in a winter. And I 
know a way into that cellar that no one else 
knows." 

" Tell me," cried the wolf. 

" Listen," I answered Tom. "Go up the 
road away from the village. Go around to the 
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back of the house. Just under the house at the 
left-hand comer is a hole. Squeeze through it. 
It leads straight into the cellar. ' ' 

The wolf started off. He ran all the way. 
He reached the house, found the hole, and 
squeezed himself through. 



It was just as Tom had said. There were 
all kinds of good things in the cellar. The 
wolf ate and ate and ate. Tom thought he 
would never stop. 

But at last daylight came, and the wolf 
wanted to go to the forest where he lived. 
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Alas I Alas ! he had stuflfed himself so that he 
could not get out through the hole. 

Then Tom began to make all kinds of 
noises inside the wolf. 

*^ Do be quiet! '' said the wolf. *^ You will 
wake the folks up.'' 

* ^ Look here ! ' ' said Tom. * ' You have had 
your fun. Now I am ready for a frolic." 
And he began to sing and shout and scream at 
the top of his voice. 

Perhaps you have guessed that Tom had 
sent the wolf to his own house, and that the 
farmer and his wife were Tom^ father and 
mother.' It was so. 

Tom 's noise woke them, and they ran down 
into the cellar. 

The wolf was very much frightened. He 
lost his wits and ran round and round the cel- 
lar. 

''Catch the wolf, catch the wolf!" 
screamed Tom. '' Your little boy is in the 
wolf ! Your little boy is in the wolf ! ' ' 

The farmer seized his ax. 
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Tom must have known what his father 
would do, for he yelled : " Don't hit him in the 
stomach, father! " 

Then the fanner struck the wolf a great 
blow on the head, so that he fell lifeless . The 
mother cut the wolf open with her big scissors. 

Tom jumped out and shook 
himself. " Phew ! but it was 
warm in there," he said. 

" Oh child! " said the father; 
" we thought you were lost." 

" Where have you been all 
this time? " said the mother. 

'* I have been in a mouse hole, 
and in a cow's stomach, and inside of a wolf. 
And now I should like to stay home." 

So Tom stayed at home and lived very hap- 
pily with his father and mother. Until one 
day the King sent for him to come to court. 
And after that, this is the song he sang : 

*' My name is Tom Thumb, 
From the fairies I've come. 
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When King Arthur shone, 

His court was my home. 

In me he delighted, 

By him I was knighted. 

Did you never hear of Sir Thomas Thumb ? * ' 



To THE Pupil : Copy the paragraph, page 104, 
beginning ^' Tom jumped out, etc." 

What mark is placed after Phew? Why? 

Arrange the words on page 104 in lists. Ar- 
range them by the first two letters in each word ; 
aSjAa, ab, ac, ad, ae, af ; ba, be, bi; ca, ce, ci, etc. 

Copy the following words in a column, and 
place after each word its opposite in meaning. 

good quiet 

lifeless warm 

lost happy 

hard fine 

straight great 

To THE Teacher: Eeview phonic work from 
the charts on pp. 284-85. 
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THE SIXTEENTH EVENING 

Little May got right into Grandma 's lap as 
soon as the children came in. 

Ben and Belle sat at Grandma's feet. 

They were as quiet as mice for a few min- 
utes, while they watched the flames dance up 
the chimney. 

Then little May said, ^' Oh, Grandma, can't 
you tell us a funny story about some other little 
man? '' 

'' Yes,'' said Grandma, *^ if Ben and Belle 
would like to hear it. ' ' 

,** Certainly," said Ben. ** If it will please 
Baby May, it will please us." 

So Grandma said, ^' Listen to the story of 

The LrrTLE Disaster. 

Once there lived a little man 
Where a little river ran, 
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And he had a little farm and little dairy, O. 

And he had a little plow , 

And a little Holstein cow 
Which he often called his pretty little fairy, O. 

And his dog he called Fidelle , 

For he loved his master well ; 
And he had a little pony for his pleasure, 0. 

In a sty not very big 

He 'd a frisky little pig, 
Which he often called his little piggy treas- 
ure, 0. 

Once his little maiden, Ann, 
With her pretty little can, 
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Went a-milking when the morning sun was 

beaming, O. 

When she fell, I don't know how, 

But she stumbled o'er the plow. 

And the cow was quite astonished at her 

aereaming, O. 

Little maid cried out in vain, 
While the milk ran o'er the plain , 

Little pig ran grunting after it so gaily, 0. 
While the little dog behind, 
For a share was much inclined . 

So he pulled back squeaking piggy by the 
tally, 0. 

Such a clatter now began 
As alarmed the little man, 




Who came running from out his little stable, 0. 

Pony stepped on doggy 's toes, 

I^oggy bit at piggy's nose, 
Piggy made as great a noise as he was able, 0. 

Then to make the* story short. 

Little pony with a snort 
Lifted up his little heels so very quickly, 0. 

And the man he tumbled down. 

And he nearly broke his crown. 
And this only made the matter worse than 

ever, 0. 

The children laughed and laughed as 
Grandma finished her story. 

Ben said, * * That reminds me of Jack and 
JiU/' ^^ Oh, yes! '' said Belle, '' I know, 

* Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To get a pail of water. 
Jack fell down and broke his crown,' '^ 

and then Baby May sang, 

** ^ And Jill came tumbling after/ '' 
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** Here, children, that is too much noise. 
Besides, it is bedtime. Good-night, now." 

As little May got down from Grandma's 
lap to go to bed, she said, " Won't you tell us a 
long story to-morrow night? One about a 
brother and a sister? " 
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Yes," said Grandma, " if you wish me 
to." So aU said '' Good-night," and the Uttle 
ones were off to bed. 



To THE Pupil, : Make a list of all words in the 
poem beginning with wh. Bead together: 

'* Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
Where the hazel bank is steepest. 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Up the river and o'er the lea, 
That's the place for Billy and me.'' — Blake. 

To THE Teacher: Have the pupils read their 
lists. Be careful to have the children give wh as 
a breath sound, blowing an imaginary feather in 
the air. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH EVENING 

Little May took the place she liked, in 
Grandma's lap, and said, looking at her 
brother and her sister, ** Now, Grandma, that 
long story.'' 

" Well," said Grandma, ** here is a beauti- 
ful story of 

A Brother and His Sister. 

Said a little brother to his sister, ** Since 
our mother died, how unhappy we have been ! 
Our dog is happier than we. 

^* Oh, if our mother only knew, how she 
would pity us! Come, let us go out into the 
world together.'' 

So hand in hand they went. They traveled 
over fields, and meadows, and stony places. 
When it rained, the sister said, ^ ^ See, brother, 
the skies and we are crying together 1 ' ' 
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One evening the children came to a deep 
forest. They were tired out with their long 
day of travel. Seeing a 
bed of beautiful soft moss 
under a large tree, they 
lay down to sleep. 

The Sim was high in the 
aky when they woke nest 
morning. Its warm light 
was shining down upon 
them through the leaves. 

*' Sister," said the boy, *' I am so thirsty. 
Let us go and find a brook. I think I hear one 
singing not far from this very tree." 

So the children went.to look for the water. 

Now it happened that there was a cruel old 
witch in that country. She saw the children 
start on their travels. So, wicked witch that 
she was, she bewitched the broola in the fields 
and forests. 

There was, as the boy had thought, a brook 
of deep, clear water not far away. They soon 
reached it. 
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" Oh, I am so glad to get a drink of clear, 
cold water! " said the brother. 

But just then the sister heard a voice 
from the water, saying : 

" He a tiger will be who drinks of me, 
Who drinks of me, a tiger will be." 

*' O brother, brother! " cried the little girl. 
*' Do not drink from that brook. It tells me 
that if you do, a tiger you will be. O brother, 
perhaps you would turn on me and eat me! " 

" I am so thirsty!," moaned the brother. 
" But let us look for another brook." 

When they came to the second brook, the 
sister again heard a voice. This time it said ; 
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^^ He a wolf will be who drinks of me, 
Who drinks of me, a wolf will be." 

** O brother, brother! '' cried the little girl. 
*^ Do not drink from this brook. It tells me 
that if you do, a wolf you will be. O brother, 
perhaps you would turn on me and eat me ! ' ' 

** I am so thirsty! " moaned the brother. 
^ ^ But let us look for another brook. ' ' 

But when they came to a third brook, again 
the sister heard a voice. This time it said : 

*^ He a fawn will be who drinks of me. 
Who drinks of me, a fawn will be.'' 

** O brother, brother! '' cried the little girl. 

Before she had time to tell him, the thirsty 
boy drank some of the cold, clear water. 

In a twinkling he was changed into a fawn, 

• Then the sister wept over her brother. 
And the fawn wept too, and put his head sadly 
against his sister^ a]?m. 

^^ Be comforted, dear brother,'' said the 
brave little girl. * * I will never leave you. ' ' 

And so they traveled on through the deep 
forest. 
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They came to a little house hidden away 
between the tall trees. No one lived in it. 

" Let us stay here," said the sister. The 
fawn looked at her with his beautiful soft 



brown eyes, as much as to say, " Only keep 
me with you, sister." 

Just then Ben said, " What a cruel witch 
she was, Grandma ! And how kind the sister 
was." 

*' What a sister should be," said Belle. 
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And little May said, '' Yes, I think so, 
too/' 

Grandma's reply was, 

** * Kind hearts are the garden, 
Kind thoughts are the roots. 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits,' 

so good-night, little ones, pleasant dreams," 
and off they went to bed, with '' Good-night, 
Grandma." 

To THE PuPHiS : Copy the stanza that Grandma 
said, and then learn it by heart. 

Write in one column the words that tell what 
we should be, and in another the words that tell 
what we should not be. Place a title over each 
column. 



kind 


greedy 


true 


mean 


careful 


lazy 


rude 


honest 


polite 


truthful 


brave 


helpful 


cross 


dirty 


deceitful 


cheerful 


selfish 


clean 



To THE Teacher: Review phonic work from 
charts on pp. 284-85. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH EVENING 

It had been snowing hard all day, and the 
children had been having plenty of f im. 

When they came in, of course they told 
Grandma all about it. She asked them if they 
had made a snow man yet. When they said 
they had not, she told them to begin one the 
next day. Then she went on with the stpry : 

For a long time they lived in peace and 
quiet. 

If only the brother could have come back 
to his own form ; if only he could have played 
with her; then, indeed, they would have been 
the happiest children in all the land. 

Every morning the sister went out and 
gathered leaves and moss for a soft bed. And 
every night she laid her head upon the f awn^ 
soft neck, and thus they slept till daylight 
came. 
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But it happened that the king of this coun- 
try was a great hunter. One day he came to 
himt in the forest where the girl and the en- 
chanted fawn lived. 

The fawn heard the shouting of the hunt- 
ers and the barking of the dogs. * * O sister, ' ' 
said the fawn, ^ ^ let me go out ! let me go out ! 
I want to see the hunters! I want to see the 
horses and the dogs! '' 

^^ O brother,'' begged the sister, " do not 
go. You are a fawn now. They might turn 
and hunt you,— the cruel hunters and the cruel 
dogs! '' 

But the fawn could not rest. ^^ O let me 
go, dear sister. I can hide behind the trees, 
and they will not find me. ' ' 

So the sister let him go. But she said : ** I 
must bolt the door when you go out. The 
hunters might come into our little house. 

* ^ When you come back say : * Little sister, 
let me in. ' Then I shall know it is you, and I 
will unbolt the door. ' ' 

Then the fawn sprang out into the forest. 
The king and his hunters saw him .and f ol- 
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lowed him. They could not catch him, how- 
ever. 

The fawn returned safe and soimd to the 
little house. He stood at the door and said: 
^ ^ Little sister, let me in. ' ' 

The girl ran to unbolt the door. She was 
so glad to see her dear fawn. 

In the morning he again 
heard the sound of the himt- 
ers ' horn. Again he begged ' 
to go out into the forest to 
see the hunt. 

Again his sister opened 

the door to let him go. 

Again she said, ^ ^ When you come back, say : 

* Little sister, let me in.' Then I shall know 

it is you, and I will unbolt the door. ' ' 

The fawn sprang out into the forest. The 
king and his hunters saw him and followed 
him. This time they wounded him in the foot, 
but they could not catch him. 

One hunter said, ^^ There is something 
strange abput that fawn. I will follow him. ' ' 
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So he followed the fawn until they came to 
the little house. Here the hunter heard him 
say, " Little sister, let me in." He saw the 
door opened by a beautiful maiden. 

All this the hunter told the king. " It is 
very strange," said the king. '* To-morrow 
we must watch. When the fawn comes out, I 
will go to the door of the house. Perhaps the 
maiden will speal: to me." 

Morning came, and the fawn heard the 
hunters' horn. As before, he begged his sister 
to let him go out to watch the hunt. 

She said, " O brother, do not go. With 
your wounded 
foot the hunters 
will surely cateh 
you." 

But the fawn 
begged so hard 
that she let him 
go. 

No sooner 
had the fawn left 
the little house, 
than the king 
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crept Tip to the door. He called out, ^^ Little 
sister, let me in! '' 

At once the door opened, and the maiden 
stood before him. 

'' O beautiful maiden! '' cried the king. 
^' Why do you hide your beauty in this dark 
forest ? Come with me to my castle . I am the 
king. Come and be my queen, and you shall be 
happy all your life. ' ' 

*^ Ah, indeed! I should be glad to leave the 
forest," said the maiden. '' But wherever I 
go, my fawn must go with me.'' 

/^"^ Indeed, he shall,'' answered the king, 
kindly. '^ He shall stay with you forever. He 
shall have everything that a fawn could ever 
wish to have, to make him happy." 

" Then I will go," answered the maiden. 

Now the wicked old witch who had be- 
witched the brooks was still alive. She 
thought, of course, that the children had died 
of thirst. Or that they had been eaten by the 
wild beasts of the forest. 

When she heard that they were so happy, 
she was very angry. . 
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" They shall not escape this time," said 
the old witch. 

Not long after, a snake told the wicked 
witch that the queen was very fond of her bahy 
son. He was a beautiful little prince. 

" Kow is my chance," said the witch. 

" Come, daughter," called she to her ugly 
child. " Come with me; I will make you a 
queen." This daughter had but one eye. 

Away they both flew, on the backs of black 
bats. It was night when they reached the pal- 
ace. The witch took on the form of the queen ]s 
waiting-maid. 
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But it is nine o'clock, children," and 
with a pleasant ' ' Good-night ' ' from the chil- 
dren, and ^' Pleasant dreams '' from Grand- 
ma, off went the little ones to bed. 

To THE Pupils: From the paragraphs begin- 
ning on page 118, complete the following: 

1. The sister went out every morning . 

2. A great hunter was the king . 

3. The shouting of the hunters and the bark- 
ing of the dogs were heard . 

4. The sister begged . 5. Oh, let me go — 

6. But she said . 7. Into the forest -. 

8. Safe and sound . 

9. The door was unbolted . 

10. In the morning . 

11. The door was again opened . 

12. Out into the forest sprang . 



13. There is something strange . 

14. The fawn was followed by him 

15. The hunter told . 

16. The hunter's horn . 

17. brother . 

18. The fawn, however . 

19. The fawn had . 

20. The door . 21. The king cried, 

22. I should be . 
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THE NINETEENTH EVENING 

The minute the children came in to Grand- 
ma, they started to tell her about the snow man. 
All talked at once. 

Grandma said, ^^ Mercy, children, such a 
clatter! One at a time. Little May, you tell 
me about him. ' ^ 

^^ Oh, Grandma,'' said little May, ^^ we had 
such fun to-day. Belle and I brought snow to 
Ben, and he made such a big snow man, didn't 
you, Ben?" 

'' Yes," replied Ben. '' May got some old 
broomsticks somewhere. We used two for 
legs. We put plenty of snow around them to 
hold up his big body. ' ' 

Here Belle broke in with, ' ^ Oh, Grandma, 
Ben made him big, and round, and fat ! 

' ' And then he stuck two other broomsticks 
in for arms, and put a pair of old mitts at the 
ends for hands. ' ' 
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Here little May said: ** But the best part 
of him, Grandma, were the eyes and the nose 
and the mouth. What do you think Ben made 
those out of? Pieces of coal! And wasn't he 
a funny-looking man when he was finished ! ' ' 

I am sure he was, ' ' said Grandma. ^ ^ To- 
morrow you must take me to look at him. 

^ ^ And now for our story : 

She went to the queen's room. The queen 
lay on her gold bed. The beautiful little prince 
was in his cradle by her side. 

Seizing the queen by the hair, she dragged 
her out of the room. Then she told her daugh- 
ter to lie on the gold bed. 

^ ^ Lie with your face to the wall , ' ' said the 
witch, ^^ and keep the room dark. Then no 
one will see your ugly face. ' ' 

Away the witch flew with the real queen 
into the forest. There she changed her into a 
white cloud. 

After a while, the king went into the room 
to play with the little prince. 

The room was dark, so he thought the queen 
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and the prince were asleep. Nor did he see the 
ugly, wicked face that lay upon the gold^ hed. 

Midnight came. The bad daughter of the 
witch was asleep. The little prince, too, was 
fast asleep in his cradle. His nurse sat near 
the fire. 

Soon the door opened softly, and in came a 
beautiful lady. She was the very picture of 
the real queen. Dressed in white, she looked 
just like a soft, summer cloud. 

The beautiful, white lady bent over the 
cradle and kissed the little prince. Then she 
went to the comer where the fawn lay. She 
patted him gently, saying: 

* ' O my child, my fawn, twice 

more I come to thee, 
Twice more I come ; and then 
an end must be." 
Then she went out. 
" This is very strange," 
thought th,e nurse. And in 
the morning, she went to the 
king and told him what had 
happened. 
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^^ It is very strange/' said he. ^^ To-night 
I myself will watch. ' ' 

The next night, at the same hour, the door 
opened softly. Again the white lady came in. 
She went to the cradle of the sleeping child, 
took him in her arms and kissed him. Then 
she put him back on his pillows and covered 
him. She went to the corner where the fawn 
lay, and said, as she patted him: 

' ' My child, my fawn, once more I come to thee ; 
Once more I come; and then an end must be.'' 

Then she went out. 

^' Once more," said the king to himself. 
" Then to-morrow night I will watch again." 

The next night, at the same hour, the same 
white lady came. 

Again she lifted the child in her arms, and 
kissed him, and put him back on his pillows. 
Again ghe went to the fawn. This time she 
laid her head against the fawn 's soft neck and 
wept. As she turned to leave the room she 
said: 

^' My child, my fawn, this once I come to see. 
This once I come, and now the end must be. " 
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*' O my queen, my queen! My own beauti- 
ful queen! " cried the king. He sprang to her 
and clasped her in his arms. 

And at that moment — no one ever knew 
just why — the witch^ spell was broken. 



The queen came back to her own form. The 
fawn sprang up from his comer, a handsome 
man. 

Nor could the witch ever again enchant 
them. For the king had her and her ugly 
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daughter shut up in a strong, dark prison. 
There they had to live. 

As for the king and the queen, and the 
queen's beautiful brother — ^they were happy 
ever after. 

' ^ Oh, I am so glad, ' ' said little May. ^ ' Ev- 
erything came out just right.'' 

^ ^ I am so tired. Grandma. If you will ex- 
cuse me, I shall go to bed, ' ' said Belle. 

'' You all look tired," said Grandma. 
*^ Your snow man was too much for you. So 
good-night, for 

^ Early to bed, and early to rise,- 

and as the children hurried off to bed, they 
replied. 
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Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. ' ' ' 



To THE Pupils: Tell how you would make a 
snow man. 

To THE Teacher : Review phonic work. See 
pp. 284-85. 
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THE TWENTIETH EVENING 

The children had taken Grandma out in 
the afternoon to see the snow man. 

Grandma had told them to get another 
broomstick, and to put it across his shoulder 
for a gun. 

This they had done. And now their snow 
man was a soldier. 

No sooner had they finished than the snow 
began to fall again, and Grandma told the chil- 
dren to come in, and after supper she would 
teach them a pretty song about the snow. 

And this is what she taught them : 

OH, SEE! THE SNOW. 
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1. Oh, see! the snow is fall - ing now, It pow-ders all the trees; 

2. Jack Frost is near, we feel him here, He's on his i - cj sled; 
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Its flakes a-bonnd and all a-ronnd They float np - on the breeze. 
And, coY-ered deep, the flow - ers sleep Be-neath their snow - j bed. 
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The snow flies fast and cold the blast. I wish the snow would stay! 
Come out and play this win- ter day A - mid the fall - ing snow; 




Oh, see it blow! the fall- ing snow Is drift-ing far a -way. 
Gome, young and old, nor fear the cold Nor howling winds that blow. 



To THE Pupils : Copy the words of this poem. 
Make ready an answer for each question : 

1. What is now falling? 

2. What does it do to the trees? 

3. Where do its flakes float? 

4. How does the snow fly? 

5. How does the wind blow? 

6. What do you wish the snow would do? 

7. Can you see it ? 

8. The falling snow does what? 

To THE Teacher: Review phonic work. See 
pp. 284-85. 

Have different pupils read the questions just 
given, and other pupils answer them. Require 
intelligent reading, and prompt answers. 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST EVENING 

As the children gathered about Grandma, 
Belle said, ^^ I had my first lesson in sewing 
to-day. Grandma.'' 

How did you like it ? ' ' said Grandma. 

^^ Oh, pretty well,'' was the reply. ^^ Our 
teacher told us something about spinning 
skeins of thread. What did she mean ? ' ' 
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1 can tell you a story about spinning. 
Would you like to hear it, Ben, and you. 

May? " 

^^ Surely," said Ben. ** If the girls want 
to hear it, I want to hear it. ' ' 

So Grandma told the story of 

The Three Spinners. 

There was once a little girl who was very, 
very lazy. Such little girls are not to be found 
often, to be sure. But this one of which we are 
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to hear, was indeed very, very lazy. She did 
not like any kind of work. But she hated the 
spinning wheel more than anything else. 

'^ How I hate the wheel! " she would say. 
'' And there are the flowers in the field nod- 
ding to me to coijie and speak to them. And 
the trees are whispering to me to come and lis- 
ten to them. But, alas, I must stay at home 
and spin ! " 

^ ' Lazy girl ! ' ' her mother would say. ' ' It 
would be far better for you to look less at those 
weeds and more at your spinning wheel ! ' ^ 

The lazy little girl would spin for a minute 
— and then her eyes would go wandering out 
over the fields ; and the wheel would stop, and 
the flax would fall to the floor. 

One day her mother became very angry 
with this lazy child of hers. 

'^ Leave this house! " she screamedl '^ You 
are a lazy, good for nothing girl. Go to your 
flowers and your trees. And never, never 
again can you come into my house until you 
are ready to work and to spin as other girls 
work and spin.'' 
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The poor girl cried, and begged to stay. 
But the mother was angry, oh, so angry, and 
she sent the child out of her home. 

Just then, the queen drove up in her golden 
chariot. 

^* Why do you scold the poor child ? '' asked 
the queen, full of pity. 

^* Oh, she is so fond of spinning! '' said the 
mother with a cruel laugh. ^ ' She will do noth- 
ing but spin from sunrise to sunset. I have 
to drive her away from her wheel. ' ' 

Now it happened that the queen was just 
then in need of spinners. 

'' I will take her away with me ! '' cri^d the 
queen.« ^' I was in search of just such a spin- 
ner.'' 

And in another moment, the chariot was 
driving away, with the lazy girl sitting by the 
queen's side. 

Now this was a very fine thing for a lazy, 
little peasant girl. And but for the spinning 
to be done at the castle, she would have been 
the happiest little girl in the world. 
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Soon the palace was reached — all too soon 
— so the little girl thought. 

*^ Now/' said the queen, '^ you must go af 
once to the spinning room. It is a room full 
of the finest flax. You shall spin it all. 

^ ^ How happy you will be ! And more than 
that — ^when it is done you shall marry my son 
the prince, and live here in this beautiful pal- 
ace all your life ! ' ' 

Then the queen went away, for she was a 
very busy queen, and the little girl was left 
alone. 

For a time she stood and looked at the flax. 

'' Spin aU that flax! " thought she. " AU 
that flax! Why, it would take me foreverl 
Spin all that flax ! No, not for all the 
princes in the world ! ' ' 

Then she put her face against the 
window, looked out across the fields, 
up at the beautiful clouds, and — poor, 
lazy child — she burst into tears, and 
cried as if her heart would break. 

There she sat all day long — ^moan- 
ing and crying. 
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It was nearly dusk now, and not one thread 
of flax had she turned upon the wheel. 

^ ^ What is the use ? ' ^ she moaned ; ^ ^ I could 
never spin it all. So I may as well spin none 
of it.'' 

There is a saying — ^perhaps you have heard 
it — that the lame and the lazy are always cared 
for. 

Perhaps that saying came from the story 
of this girl. For what do you think happened ? 
As she sat there at the window watching the 
sun go down, and the beautiful clouds grow 
pink and purple and deep red, and then fade 
away into gray, there came to her window 
three tall, ugly women. 

They were not pleasant women to look at. 
One of them had great, flat feet, ten times too 
large for her body. 

The second had a great, flat thumb — as 
large as a hand. 

And the third had a great, rolling under lip 
that fell down below her chin. 

^^ What is the matter? '' asked the three 
ugly women. 
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^^ Oh, I am so unhappy! ^' cried the poor 
child. 

Then she told them her story. These 
women, though ugly, were very kind and good. 
When they heard the little girl's story, they 
came into the room and comforted her. 

^^ The story is too long to finish to-night,'' 
said Grandma, ^^ for the clock is just about to 
strike nine. Good-night to you all," and the 
children replied, ^ ^ Good-night to you, Grand- 
ma, ' ' and were off to bed. 

To THE Pupils : Fill in the blank spaces in the 
following with words from the paragraph begin- 
ning, Perhaps that saj^ng came, etc. She sat by 

the window and watched the go down. The 

beautiful grew ' and and . 

Then they faded away into . 

What have you described ? 

Learn : 
Touched by a light that hath no name, 

A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God's great pictures hung. 

To THE Teacher: Keview phonic work, pp. 

284-85. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND EVENING 

As May climbed into Grandma's lap, she 
said, ^* I don't like that lazy girl, Grandma." 

* ^ No more do I, " said Grandma. 

** Nor I," said Ben and Belle together. 

** Listen to the rest of the story. Maybe 
you will like her better when I have finished. ' ' 
And Grandma went on : 

** Do not cry," said the women. ^^ You 
shall be free again to run about among the 
flowers and sit under the trees. 

^ ^ If you will ask us to your wedding, and 
not be ashamed of us ; if you will call us your 
aunts, and let us sit at your table, we will spin 
the flax for you. ' ' 

'^ Oh, indeed I will! " cried the girl, 
promise you I will. ' ' 

Then the three women set to work. The 
first one drew the thread and worked the 
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wheel. The second one twisted the thread, and 
the third wet it. In an hour, there lay upon the 
floor great rolls of soft, fine thread. 

Next day the queen came to visit her new 
spinner. 

^^0h, what beautiful thread! '' she cried. 
' ^ And so much of it ! You are a very good girl, 
and a fine spinner. ' ' 

Then she went away and told the king, and 
the prince, and all the people what a wonderful 
young spinner she had found. 

Day after day the three women came. Day 
after day great skeins of thread were made. 
Day after day the great pile of flax grew less 
and less. 

Then came a day when there was no flax 
left. The three women went away saying, 
^ ' Do not forget your promise to ask us to your 
wedding. ' ' 

'^ I will not forget,'' answered the happy 
girl. 

^^ Such a hard-working wife as I am to 
have! ^ 'said the prince, looking at her, proudly. 
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*^ And such a grand wedding as we shall 
have ! We shall ask all the princes and prin- 
cesses in the country. ' ' 

The lazy girl said: ^^ Dear prince, I have 
three very ugly aunts. But they have been so 
kind to me, I should like to ask them to our 
wedding. I am not ashamed of them, even 
though I am to marry a prince. ' ' 

' ' You are a noble little woman ! ' ' answered 
the prince. ^ ^ I am glad that you do not forget 
those who were kind to you when you were a 
little peasant girl.'' 

So the three ugly aunts were asked to the 
wedding. They sat close to the princess at the 
great feast. 

'^ Welcome, dear aunts of the princess," 
said the prince, when the three women came. 
'^ But tell me, how does it happen that you 
have such broad, flat feet? " said he to the first 
one. 

*^ Alas! " she answered, ^' such feet come 
always from treading the spinning wheel. ' ' 

* ' And you, ' ' said the prince to the second, 
' ' how came you by that great, broad thumb ? ' ' 
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" Alas! such thxunbs come always," an- 
swered she, *' from twisting the flax for the 
spinning wheel." 

*' And you," said the prince to the third, 
" how came you by that hanging lip? " 

" Alas! such lips come always," answered 
she, " from wetting the flax for the spinning 
wheel." 

" The spinning wheel! the spinning 
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wheel! '' cried the prince. ^* Call the 
servants. ' ' 

When they came, he said: '^ See that every 
spinning wheel in the palace is burned at once. 
For all the flax in the world I would not have 
my princess get such feet and thumbs and 
Ups!'' 

And so, you see, here is the story of a lazy 
little girl who hated to work. Perhaps you 
have guessed that the three ugly women were 
sent by the fairies. Strange, is it not ? 

My, my! what were the fairies thinking 
about ? Did they make a mistake ? I 'm sure 
I don't know. What do you think ? 

^ ^ Well, she was good to her aimties, ' ' said 
May, ' ' and I like her for that. ' ' 

** She did get to be a better girl. But I 
don't like lazy people," said Ben. 

*^ Well," said Belle, ** so long as she be- 
came a better girl, I like her now. But I 
didn't like her at first." 

Then Grandma said: ^^ Now, children, I 
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like to hear you talk that way. Then may I not 
ask you to learn by heart these four lines : 

' Teach me to feel another 's woe, 
To hide the fault I see : 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.' ^^—Pope. 

After the children had heard the lines, they 
told Grandma they would learn them. Then 
they went off up-stairs, saying, ^* Good-night, 
Grandma," to which Grandma replied, 
*^ Pleasant dreams/' 



To THE Pupils : Copy the four lines, and then 
learn them by heart. 

Notice the second and the fourth lines. They 
are said to be indented. Copy these four lines, in- 
denting the second and the fourth. 

Who says, '* I will," to what is right, 
* ' I won 't "to what is wrong, 
Although a tender little child, 
Is truly great and strong. 

To THE Teacher: Let the class recite to you 
the four lines from Pope's ** Universal Prayer." 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD EVENING 

^' Oh, Grandma," said Belle, as they came 
together for the evening, * * a little Scotch boy 
in our class told ns to-day about Wee Willie 
Winkie. Who is he?" 

" Wee Willie Winkie is the Scotch ' Sand- 
man/ " said Grandma. '^ Should you like to 
hear about him ? ' ' 

All the children said, ' ' Yes, ' ' so Grandma 
began : 

Wee Willie Winkie 

Wee Willie Winkie 

Runs through the town, 
Up-stairs and down-stairs, 

In his nightgown. 
Tapping at the window, 
Crying at the lock, 
'^ Are the bairns in their bed ; 
For it 's now nine o 'clock ? ' ' 
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* Hey ! "Willie Winkle, 
Are you coming, then ? 
The cat's purring Ipudly 
To the sleeping hen ; 



The dog is lying on the floor, 
And does not even peep ; 

But here 's a wakeful laddie 
That will not fall a 
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Anything but sleep, you rogue; 

Glowering like the moon ; 
Rattling in an iron jug 

With an iron spoon ; 
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RumblJDg, tumbling all about, 

Crowing like a cock, 
Screammg like I don't know what, 

Waking sleeping folk. 

'Hey! Willie Winkie, 

Can't you keep him still? 
Wriggling off a body's knee 

Like a very eelj 
Pulling at the cat's ear 

As she drowsy hums ; 
Hey, Willie Winkle! 

See! there he comes! " 



Wearied is the mother 
That has a restless wean, 

A wee, stumpy baimie, 
Heard whene'er he's seen. 
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That has a battle aye with sleep 
Before he'll close an e'e ; 

But a kiss from off his rosy lips 
Gives strength anew to me. 



Little May said, just as soon as Grandma 
had finished, " Oh, Grandma, Wee AVillie 
Winkie is pushing me upstairs. May I go, 
please? " 

" Yes," said Grandma. " You all look 
very tired from your play to-day; so, Ben, you 
and Belle go, too." 
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And off they went together, saying : 

'' Wee WilUe Winkie 
Runs through the town.'' 

Glowering (a Scotch word), staring. Bum- 
bling, making a noise. Wean (Scotch), child. 
Stumpy (Scotch), short. E'e (Scotch), eye. 



To THE Pupils; What do the apostrophes in 
the last stanza mean ? Write out the words in full. 

What is a wee bairnie? 

Copy these two sentences : The snake wriggled 
away. The worm wriggled out of its hole. 

Write answers to each of the following: 

1. What does Wee Willie Winkie do? 

2. Where does he run? 

3. How does he run? 

4. What does he do at the window? 

5. What does he cry at the lock? 

To THE Teacher: Eeview phonic work on pp. 
284-85. It is probable that you will have to make 
the pupils practise the pronunciation of strength. 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH EVENING 

No sooner had the children come together 
before Grandma than Ben said, " Can't we 
have a story about a boy now, Grandma ? ' ' 

*' Oh, yes," said the two girls. " Do tell 
us a story about a boy. Grandma." 

" Well," said Grandma, '* suppose I tell 
you the story of 

Hans in Luck. 

Hans had served his master well for seven 
years. 

At the end of the seventh year he said to 
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his master; ** My time of service is up. Give 
me my money, please. I will go back to my 
mother who has not seen her son in all these 
years. '^ 

" Hans," said the master, ** you have 
served nae well. For your good service I will 
give you good pay. 



J? 



Then he gave Hans a piece of gold as big 
as his head. Hans tied the gold in his hand- 
kerchief and swung it over his shoulder. Then, 
saying farewell to his master, he started for 
home. 

Soon a man on horseback came along. 

** How fine it must be to ride a horse ! " said 
Hans to himself. 

The horseman heard Hans, and stopped to 
speak to him. ** Why are you walking? " 
asked the man. 

** I have no horse," answered Hans. ** And 
besides, I have this heavy lump of gold to 
carry." 

** Let us change," cried the horseman. 
^' Give me your gold and 1^11 give you my 
horse 1 " 
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* * With all my heart ! ' ' answered Hans, de- 
noted with the thought of having a horse. So 
down came the horseman, and up went the 
foolish Hans. 

** Get up ! Get up ! ^' called Hans, and away 
went the horse. 

* * This is so much better than walking with 
that heavy lump of gold ! ' ' thought he. 

** Get up! Get up! " he called again, and 
away the horse galloped. 

But alas for poor Hans! He could not 
keep his place in the saddle. And over the 
horse 's head he went into a ditch. 

* * Poor work, this, ' ' moaned Hans, picking 
himself up, and rub bing his head. 

Just then a farmer came along, driving his 
cow to the fields. 

** Now, if I had a good, quiet animal like 
your cow,^' said foolish Hans, ** I should be 

happy. A cow is good for something. She 
gives milk, so one can always have all the but- 
ter he wants. ' ^ 

' ' Let us change, ' ' cried the farmer. * * Give 
me your horse, and 1 11 give you my cow ! ' ^ 
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^ ' With all my heart ! ' ' answered Hans, de- 
lighted with the thought of having a cow. So 
the farmer jmnped on the horse and galloped 
away, while Hans walked on with his cow. 

' ' She is a fine cow ! ' ' said Hans to himself. 
** Now I need only buy bread. I can make my 
cheese and butter, and when I am thirsty I can 
drink ihe milk. ' ' 

By and by it grew very hot. * ' I am so tited 
and thirsty! " said Hans. *^ Now is my time 
to have a drink of my good cow^ milk ! '' 

So saying, he stopped beneath a tree, and 
tried to milk the cow. Alas, not a drop would 
come! 

* * You will get no milk from that cow ! ^ ' 
called out a man who was driving a pig. 

'' Why notr ' asked Hans. 

' ' She is so old, ' ' answered the man, ' ' she is 
good for nothing but to kill and cut up for 
meat. ' ' 

* ' Who would have thought it ? " said Hans, 
stupidly. * ' I don 't like beef. Now if she were 
a pig, I should like to eat her. ' ' 

Here Ben broke in with, '^ I say, Grandma, 
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'* Hans seems to be a very stupid fellow. 
Don^t you think so ? '' 

* * If I should tell you what I think, it might 
spoil the story, ' ^ said Grandma. 

'* However, here is May playing with 
' Wee Willie Winkie. ' Let the rest of the 
story wait till to-morrow/' 

So *^ Good-night '^ was said by all, and the 
children went off to bed. 

To THE PuphjS: Prepare an answer to each 
question. 

1. How long had Hans served his master! 

2. What did Hans do at the end of seven 
years f 

3. What was the master's reply! 

4. What did he give to Hans! 

5. Then what did Hans do ? 

6. What happened soon after! 

7. What was the conversation between Hans 
and the horseman! 

8. What happened to Hans on the horse! 

9. Who came along next ! 

10. What did Hans say! 

11. What did the farmer say! 

12. What was Hans's reply! 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH EVENING 

** I wonder what that foolish fellow, Hans, 
will do next, Grandma,'' said Ben, as Grand- 
ma sat down in the easy chair. 

BeUe and May each said, ** I wonder, too.'' 

Well," said Grandma, " let me tell you 
the rest of the story, and then you will know." 

** Let us change," said the man. " Give 
me your cow, and I '11 give you my pig. ' ' 

** With all my heart! " answered Hans, 
delighted with the thought of having a pig. So 
the man took the cow, and Hans led his pig 
along toward his mother^ home. 

But by and by he met a man with a big 
white goose imder his arm. 

** Such a stupid thing as this pig is," said 
Hans as the man stopped. *^ He is trying to 
go back to the village where I bought him. He 
will tire me out. 
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** Then, too, when I get him home, he is only 
fit to eat. Now a goose is a much better ani- 
mal to have. A goose will lay eggs, and by and 
by you can have little goslings. ' ' 

** Let us change,'' said the man with the 
goose. '' You give me your pig, and 111 give 
you my goose. ' ' 

* ' With all my heart ! ' ' answered Hans, de- 
lighted with the thought of having a goose. So 
the man went to the village with the pig, and 
Hans walked on toward home with the goose. 

'' The more I think of it, the better I like 
my goose, ' ' said he to himself. 

* ' I can raise goslings. Or, if I do not care 
to do that, I can have a dinner of roast goose. 
And from the feathers I can make a nice soft 
pillow. How well I shall sleep on it ! What 
happy dreams I shall have ! ' ' 

By this time foolish Hans had reached an- 
other village. Here he saw a scissors grinder . 

* ' My scissors I grind 
My wheel I turn ; 
And all good boys 
My trade should learn. ' ' 
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Hans stood looking at him. ^ ' ' You seem 
very -happy with your grinding," said he at 
last. 

* ' Yes, yes, ' ^ answered the scissors grinder, 
* ^ I call a man a good grinder, who, whenever 
he puts his hand in his pocket, finds money 
there. But where did you buy that fine 
goose ? ' ' 

' I did not buy it. I gave a pig for it. ' ^ 

* And where did you get the pig ? ' ^ 
' I gave a cow for it ? '^ 
' And the cow? " 

* I gave a horse for it. ' ' 
' And the horse? '' 
' I gave a lump of gold for it. ^ ' 
^ And the gold?'' 
' Oh, that I got for seven years of service.'' 

* You are a born money-maker, ' ' said the 
grinder. '' You should work for yourself. 
Then, every time you put your hand in your 
pocket you would find money there. ' ' 

'* Oh, I wish I could! " cried Hans. 
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^* You can/' answered the grinder. ^' All 
you need is a grindstone like mine . Now, I 
have one here. It is a little worn , but I will let 
you have it for your goose. ' ' 

* i How kind you are ! ' ' said Hans. * * How 
lucky I am, always to have money in my 
pocket ! What more can I ask ? ' ' 

So the grinder took the goose, and away 
went Hans with his grindstone. 

As the day passed, the stone grew heavier 
and heavier. '^ I almost wish I did not have 
it ! " grumbled Hans. 

Just then he reached a well. As he bent 
over to get a drink, down went the grindstone 
into the water. 

^^ There, what a lucky lad I am again! '' 
Hans cried. ' ' No sooner had I wished the 
stone out of my way, than it rolled into the 
water. Surely it was an enchanted stone. 

* ^ Now I can travel with nothing to care for. 
I shall soon be home. How glad my mother 
will be to see me ! • ' 
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And off went Hans, singing, and thinking 
himself the happiest lad in the world. 



To THE PupniS: Turn to the picture ** Where 
Grandma was born/' page 2. Fill the blanks in 
the following, so as to describe this picture, 
quaint pointed thick forest 

houses beautiful meadow easily 

roofs woman pailfuls yoke 




6 



6 



old village. 



This is a ^ — 

The roofs of the 



are 



red. 



At the end of the road there are some 

trees with branches of green. 

Through the trees you can see a , and at 

the end of the meadow, a . 

A is walking down the road. Over her 

shoulders is a wooden . 

Two of water hang from it. She can 



thus carry them . 

An iron lamp is on one of the 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH EVENING 

When the children came into the room, they 
saw that Grandma had a letter in her hand. 

Grandma said, *^ Well, children, here is a 
letter from the other side of the world. ' ' 

** Oh, I know, I know," cried all the chil- 
dren. ^ * It is from Cousin Tom. ' ' 

* ' Yes, ' ^ said Grandma. ' ' I am so glad to 
know that his mother and he are home safely. ' ' 

'^ Won't you read the letter to us. Grand- 
ma? " said little May. 

I shall be pleased to, May. Just as soon 
as I can find my glasses." 

Grandma began to feel around, but could 
not find them. 

* * There they are, ' ' said Belle, ' ^ on top of 
your head. Grandma. ' ' 

^ * Sure enough, ' ' said Grandma, as she put 
her glasses on her nose. 
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Then she read this letter : 

Sydney , Australia , January 1, 1911. 

My dear Cousins, 

Here I am, back at home, on the other 
side of the world from you. 

It is more than five weeks since I left you, 
and Mamma and I have been traveling ever 
since. 



YOU 




Mamma showed me to-day how far apart 
we are. We couldn't be any farther apart, as 
Mamma showed me by this drawing . You are 
on one side, and I am on the other, of the ball. 

It is very warm here just now. January is 
our hot month ; July , our cold one. Just the 
opposite of what you have. 

Yesterday, Mamma and I went to the Zoo. 
We cannot go by subway as you do. We have 
no subway. 

If we have no subway though, we have some 
things that you do not have, and these we saw 
in the Zoo to-day. The laughing jackass , 
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which is not a beast, but a bird, 
picture. 



Then the kangaroo is a queer fellow as you 
see. But our lyre- bird is most beautiful. 
Before Mamma and I left you, you told me 



that Grandma was going to begin telling you 
new fairy stories with the new year. 

Some night, I hope, Grandma will not tell 
you a story, so that each of you, Ben, Belle, 
and little May, can write me a letter. 

Mamma sends love to you all, as does also 
your loving cousin, Tom. 

To THE Pupils: Copy Tom's letter. 
To THE Teacher: Phonic Review. 
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THE TWENTY-SEVENTH EVENING 



" Now/' said Grandma, when the children 
came into the room, ^ * Ben and Belle must each 
sit down and write a nice letter to Cousin Tom. 

'' You, little May, will tell me what to say, 
and I shall write your letter. ' ' 



Here are the letters : 



, February 22, 1911. 



Master Thomas Jones, 
Sydney, Australia. 

My dear Cousin Tom, 

Grandma read your letter to us 
, just now. 

I am glad to hear that you and Aunt May 
are home safely. 

You have some curious things in Australia, 
and I am very glad to know about them. 

Looking at the top of my letter tells me that 
we have something you do not have — Washing- 
ton's birthday. 
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So you are having summer now I 
We built a snow man the other day. Here 
is his picture. 



How should you like to have him in Aus- 
tralia, now? 

The next time you write, tell me what fun 
you are having. 

Give my love to Aunt Mary. 
Grandma, too, wishes me to give her love 
to you both. 

Your loving cousin, 

Ben. 
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, February 22, 1911. 

Dear CorsiN Tom, 

I am so glad to hear from you, and to know 
that Auntie and you are well. 

Grandma has been telling us fairy stories in 
the evening. 

After school, we have been having great 
fun with Ben's sled. 

Then the other day we made a snow man. 

Grandma came out to look at it. She said, 
*^ It is all right, children. '' 

I must study my lessons now. I didn't do 
them this after noon. 

Your drawing will help me to know where 
Australia is — opposite us. 

Give my love to your mother. 

Your loving cousin. 

Belle. 
Master Tom Jones, 

Sydney, Australia. 

— , February 22, 1911. 

Dear Tommy, 

Grandma is writing this for me, because I 

can 't write. 

I haven't learned yet. 

I am too little. 

Soon I am going to kindergarten . 

Soon the teacher will teach me to write. 

Give my love to Auntie. 
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I like the picture of your lyre-bird, Cousin 

Tommy. 

Your loving little cousin, 

May. 
Master Tom Jones, 

Sydney, Australia. 

" Now,'' said Grandma, ** address your en- 
velopes like this : 




-^ 



'Ci^'l'e'ie 




-o-^yy^ 



Jc^-/^-^^ 




a. ^7 




'e^o^'eE'C' 



7 




/, 







'^ Let Ben put in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner, via San Francisco, and Belle in the same 
place, via London/^ 

'' Why do we do that? " asked Belle. 

^' The letters are going to the other side of 
the world,'' replied Grandma. '' Ben's goes 
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west, and yours will go east. We shall thus 
find out which is the quicker way of the two. ' ' 

' ' What kind of stamp must we use ? ' ' said 
Ben. 

*^ A five-cent one,'' was Grandma's reply. 

So the letters were made ready for posting. 



To THE Pupils : Copy each letter, and address 
the envelope for it. 

St. is an abbreviation for street. 

Via means by way of. 

The . after St. shows that it is an abbrevia- 
tion. 

What is an abbreviation? 

What do these abbreviations stand for? N. Y. 
—Tom.— Feb.— Jan. ? 

Copy the picture on p. 163. Put underneath 
it what Belle says about Tom's drawing. Which 
is the longer, Ben's letter or Belle's? Which is 
the shorter. May's or Belle's? 

To THE Teacher: Eeview phonic tables, pp. 

284-85. 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH EVENING 

Grandma sat in the easy chair with little 
May in her lap. As Ben and Belle came in she 
said, ** Won't you sing a little song for Baby 
and me? '' 

'^ With pleasure, '^ said the two, and they 
sang 

OYER THE SNOW. 



i 



MH^-J^ 



i 



w^i' rjf '=> 



1. - ver the o -cean of spark - ling snow, Mer- ri - ly 0, 

2. Un-der a can - o-pygemm'd with star-light, Mer -ri - Ij 0, 



i 



^^ 



■t~tn^-^ 



BE? 




mer • ri • ly 0, Swift as a Urd in its flight we go, 
mer-ri-lj 0, Speed we a -way on our patli- way bright. 






W 



^ 



^ 



^ 



t 



Mer - ri - ly, mer - ri - ly 



0! 



i— 
- ver the snow 



g 



e 



PT T^^ i 



i 



-I 

swift - ly we go, Mer - ri - ly, mer - ri • ly 
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When Ben and Belle finished, Grandma 
thanked them for little May and herself. 

Then she said, * ^ What did you two do this 
afternoon ? ' ' 

Ben said, ^' I tried my new skates that 
Santa Claus left for me. ' ' 

Belle replied, ^' I went down to the pond 
with Ben. You know. Grandma, I can 't skate 
yet. So Ben told me if I should come down he 
would give me a sleigh-ride on the ice. ' ' 

* ' How did you like it ? ' ^ asked Grandma. 

*^ Oh, it was great fun. Grandma. 

*^ I got on the sled, and then Ben skated off, 
pulling me after him. We went so fast! 
Didn't we, Ben?'' 

Before Ben could reply, little May said, 
" May I go next time, please? " 

^^ Certainly," said Ben. '* I shall be only 
too glad to take care of both you and Belle." 

^^ Were there many other children on the 
pond ? ' ' asked Grandma. 

^ ^ A great many, ' ' said Ben and Belle to- 
gether. 
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I Dutch ] 



^ ^ Were they having as good a time as these 
Dutch children? '' asked Grandma, showing 
this picture. 

^^ Oh, what a funny-looking picture,'' said 
little May. 

^ ^ The skates are not a bit like the ones that 
Ben has, ' ' said Belle. ' ' And look, one little 
girl has on wooden shoes ! ' ' 

^' Yes," said Grandma, '* those shoes are 
called klompen/^ 

Why klompeny Grandma ? ' ' asked May. 

' ' Because klomp, klomp, klomp is the noise 
they make as the children walk in them. ' \ 

Look,'' said Ben to Belle, '' the girls are 
playing snap-the-whip just as the fellows did 
this afternoon." 



a 



a 



a 



Well," said Belle, " I hope the little 
Dutch girls won 't tumble down and crack their 
crowns the way the boys did to-day. ' ' 

^^ Oh," said little May. " See the little 
girl learning. She will tumble down and 
crack her crown, if that little l^ed fellow 
doesn't look out for her." 
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" If she is careful," said Grandma, " she 
won't faU." 

* ^ What pond are they skating on ? ' ' asked 
Ben. 

'^ It isn't a pond/- answered Grandma. 
** It is a canal in Holland . ' ' 

^ ^ What is a canal ? ' ' asked May. 

^^ It is a water way made by man. There 
are a great many in Holland, ' ' was Grandma 's 
reply. 

Just then the clock struck nine. The chil- 
dren said, ** Good-night, Grandma.'' Grand- 
ma replied, '*' Good-night, little ones," and 
they were off to the Land of Dreams. 



To THE Pupils : Copy the two stanzas on page 
171. Write out in full what the following words 
mean: won't, shan't, can't, don't. 

To THE Teacher : Eeview the phonic charts on 
pp. 284-85. 
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THE TWENTY-NINTH EVENING 

The three children came in together. Ben 
said, ** Grandma, we had such fun coasting 
to-day. ' ' 

^' Belle and I had an hour off from school 
this afternoon because each of us was marked 
A in lessons and deportment last month. 

^^ So we came home from school, and put 
away our books. We asked little May to 
come with us, put her on the sled, and went 
to the top of Indian Hill. ' ' 

'* Then,'' said Belle, *' Ben sat down in 
front, little May was placed next, and I came 
last. I gave just a little push, and whizz 1 we 
were off! " 

'' And we went so fast I could hardly 
breathe, ' ' said little May. 

" When we got to the bottom,'' added 
Belle, ^ ^ Ben and I got off, and pulled the sled 
with May on it to the top. ' ' 
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I hope May didn't feel the cold, sitting 
still so long. ' ' 

^^ Oh, no. Grandma," said May, ^^ I was 
just as warm as toast. Ben had put papa's 
bearskin over me. ' ' 

^^ As soon as we got to the top, we came 
right down again, ' ' said Belle. 

Yes,'' said Ben, ^^ we coasted all after- 
noon. 

^* If you care to hear it. Belle and I shall 
sing you a song we learned in school to-day. It 
is about coasting. Then you may tell us a story 
with a bear in it, if you will. Grandma. ' ' 

^' I shall be pleased to hear you, and so 
would May. I think. Wouldn't you. May? " 

*^ Oh, yes, Grandma," replied little May. 

'* Then after you sing, I will tell a story. 
Instead of a bear story, though, I will tell you 
a story about a bearskin." 

'' Oh, won't that be fine? " said little May. 
" That's what I had over me to-day." 

She climbed into Grandma's lap, and the 
other children sang this song : 
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COASTING, 






5^ 



T=F 



■i=i^ 



^ 



t==^ 



t 



f \ ' n 
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1. The dia-monds gleam in the 8Tin*8bnghtheain,As mer-ri - ly 

2. Our sleiffh-bells sing: with a sil - v'ry ringr, The mel - o - dy 

3. The trees fly past, and the win - try hlast, With i - ci - cle 



4- 



fe-1 — r 



1=1: 



^ 



t 



T=^ 



S=^ 



ttzM: 



t 



forth we go, With eyes whose light from the heart is hright, As we 
well we know; Our Jips keep time to the mer - ry chime. As we. 
breath may blow; In fur's warm fold we de-fy the cold, As we 



4- 




T 



-Of- 



m 



coast o'er the pure white snow. To 
coast o'er the field of snow. To 
coast o'er the clear white snow. To 



4- 



ho! 


yo . 


- ho! 


yo 


ho! 


yo • 


. ho! 


yo 


ho! 


yo . 


- hoi 


yo 



I 



I'tJ J J 



-^ 



ho! 


yo - 


ho! 


ho! 


yo - 


ho! 


ho! 


yo - 


ho! 



As we glide o'er the pure white snow. 
As we glide o'er the field of snow. 
As we glide o'er the clear white snow. 



When they had finished, Grandma went on 
with her story. 



Beakskin 

Once upon a time, oh, a long, long time ago, 
a young fellow wanted to be a soldier . 

He became one, and went off to the war. 
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He was very brave, and 
whenever there was fight- 
ing he was in the thick 
of it. 

At last the war was 
over. As the soldier had 
no parents and no home, 
he thought he would go to 
his brothers. 

So he started, and after 
a time reached their farm. 

He went into the house, and asked them to 
let him stay with them until war should break 
out again. 

But his brothers said, " What can you do? 
Nothing. You are a soldier. We cannot keep 
an idler. Go out and make your own way in 
the world." 

Grandma stopped to look at May. The 
little one was fast asleep. 

" Tou have had great fun with your coast- 
ing this afternoon, but it has tired little May 
out." 
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^^ Here, Grandma/' said Ben, ^* let me 
carry her upstairs. ' ' 

So Ben took little May in his arms, and he 
and Belle went off together, saying, ^^ Good- 
night, Grandma," to which Grandma replied, 
^' Good-night, children. Pleasant dreams." 



To THE Pupn.s : Copy the three stanzas of the 
poem on page 177. Make a list of words on page 
178, beginning as does thick, — with th. 

To THE Teacher: Have the pupils make their 
lists similar through your blackboard work. 

Have pupils stand and pronounce each word 
in their lists. 

See that each pupil in pronouncing th places 
his tongue between the teeth and breathes over it. 

Have your class read the following: 

* * I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where. 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song ? ' ' 

— Longfellow. 
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THE THIRTIETH EVENING 

May came in before the others, and said: 
** Grandma, please excuse me for going to 
sleep last night. I was so tired I conldn 't help 
it. '' 

** Yes, little May, I'U excuse you, and I'll 
tell you the story over again. ' ' 

So Grandma did, and before she had fin- 
ished Ben and Belle came tip-toeing in. 

Grandma soon came to the place where the 
brothers turned the soldier out. 

Then she went on with the story : 

Shouldering his gun — ^the only thing in the 
world he owned — ^he said good-by. He wan- 
dered through the fields until he came to a 
forest. Here he sat down, and began to think 
over what he should do. 

* * I have no money, ' ' he said to himself. 
** The only trade I know is that of a soldier. 
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Kow that there is no war, soldiers are not 
needed. No money I Nothing to eat ! I must 
starve. " 

Just then he heard a sound behind him. 
Looking aroxmd, he saw a man who had on a 
long green coat. The man 
would have been handsome 
were it not that one of his feet 
was like the hoof of a horse. 

Said the man to the sol- 
dier: " I know very well what 
you want. You want money." 

" I have not had any 
money for a long time," re- 
plied the soldier. 

" If you are a brave man, 
and not easily frightened, you shall have all 
the money you want," said the man. 

'* A soldier frightened! What can soldier 
and fright have to do with each other? Try 
me and you will see," was the reply. 

'* A'"ery well," said the man with the green 
coat. " Look behind you." 
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The soldier 
turned around, 
and saw a lai^e 
bear coming to- 
ward him. 

" Ohol " he cried, " I'll fix you all right.*' 
In a second he lifted his gun, fired, and the 
bear fell. 

'* I see you are brave," said the man. 
" You must, however, make me a promise. 
Then I will give you the money." 

" Very well," said the soldier. " What is 
it?" 

" For seven years you must not wash your 
face. Ton must not comb your hair nor your 
beard, nor take care of your finger nails . If 
you promise to do these things, I will give you 
a coat to wear during that time. 

" If you live for the seven years, then, 
afterwards, you will have plenty of money and 
can dress as you please. If you do not live for 
the seven years, you are mine. What do you 
say? " 
The soldier thought a little while. He was 
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hungry. If he said yes, he could get some- 
thing to eat. So he said, " Yes, I promise." 

Off came the green coat, and the man 
handed it to the soldier. 

" Here," he said, " wear this. Whenever 
you want money, put your hand into the pocket 
and take out a handful of gold." 

Then the man took the skin off the bear. 
Turning to the soldier, he said, *' You must put 
this on, and sleep in it, too. It is to be with you 
day and night. So hereafter we shall call you 
Bearskin." 

Having said this, he went on into the forest. 

The soldier put on the green 
coat. He put his hand into the 
pocket and brought out a hand- 
ful of gold. He tried it again 
and again, imtil he had taken 
out a number of handf uls. 

Then he threw the bearskin 
over his shoulders, and started 
off to see the world. Now he 
had everything that money 
could buy. 
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** Wouldn't it be a nice thing if every time 
I put a hand into my pocket, I should pull out 
a handful of gold, Grandma? '' said Ben. 

Surely. But I told you this happened a 
long, long time ago— in the age of the fairies, 
no less. If you want to put gold into your 
pockets, nowadays, or take it out, either, you 
must work, Ben. ' ' 

May's head was nodding. So talking was 
stopped, and the little ones went up-stairs as 
they did the night before, little May in Ben's 
arms. 

Grandma's *^ Good-night " was met by a 
cheerful one from the two older children, and 
a vpry sleepy one from the youngest. 



To THE Pupils: Handful means as much as 
one hand will hold; handfuls mean as much as 
two or more hands will hold. The first is said to 
be singular; the second, plural. 

Arrange the words handful, spoonful, pailful, 
and mouthful in a list. Over it put the word 
singular. Make a second list opposite the first, 
and put over it the word 'plural. 

Singular means one ; plural, more than one. 
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THE THIRTY-FIRST EVENING 

** Wouldn't it be fine, Grandma, if the 
pockets in Papa's bearskin had handfnls of 
gold in them ? ' ' said May when she came in. 

^^ You didn't hear what I told Ben last 
night?" 

** No, Grandma, I was so sleepy." 

Just then Ben and Belle came in, and 
Grandma said, '' Won't you tell little May, 
• please, what I told you last night ? ' ' 

*^ Certainly, Grandma. I shaU be glad to. 
Now, little May, these things happened ever 
so long ago, when there were fairies, in fact. 
Now, the only fairy that will bring you money 
is the fairy of hard work. ' ' 

And Grandma went on with the story. 

But soon his hair and beard covered his 
face, his nails were like bears', and his 
face very dirty. Every night he went to an 
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inn to sleep. As he had plenty of money, the 
innkeepers were always glad to see him. 

At the end of the fourth year, however, 
Bearskin came to a place where the innkeeper 
would not take him in. He wouldn't even let 
him sleep in the barn. He said the horses 
would be frightened if they should see a man 
who looked like a bear. 

Bearskin took out a handful of gold, and 
then the innkeeper told him he might sleep in 
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the hay. " But," said the innkeeper, " you 
must not let any one see you. The inn might 
get a bad name." 

That evening, as Bearskin sat alone, wish- 
ing that the seven years were over, he heard 
some one crying. He was very kind-hearted, 
so he went out to comfort whoever was crying. 

He saw an old man, sitting with his face in 
his hands, crying as 
if he were very sad. 
Bearskin spoke kindly 
to him, and asked his 
name. The old man 
said that his name was 
Lack gold, and soon he 
was telling his sad story 
to Bearskin. 

He had lost every- 
thing, and his daugh- 
ters were hungry. He 
could not pay his rent , and soon he would be 
put into prison. 

" Is that all? " said Bearskin. "I'll soon 
fix that." So he called the innkeeper and paid 
Lackgold 's rent. Then he gave Lackgold two 
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handfuls of gold. At first Lackgold did not 
know how to thank Bearskin. 
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Come with me/' he said at last. ^* My 
daughters are very beautiful. When they 
hear what you have done for us, one of them 
will surely marry you, though you do look 
queer.'' Bearskin was delighted, and went 
home with the old man. 

The oldest daughter looked at him just 
once, and ran away, screaming. ' 

The second one looked at him for some 
time. '^ Well," she said, *^ he doesn't even 

look like a man. 
Why, the shaved 
bear that came here 
once and tried to pass 
himself off as a man, 
pleased me better 
than this one; for he 
^ ^^mi had on a soldier's 

cap. No, not for 
me," and off went 
the second daughter with her nose in the air. 

But the youngest one said: ** Father, he 
was kind to you when you were in need. If 
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you have promised him a wife, you must keep 
your promise." 

When Bearskin heard this his heart 
laughed for joy . 

He took a ring from his pocket, broke it in 
two, gave half to the youngest daughter, and 
kept half himself. 

^* I must go away for three years," he said. 
*^ If I do not return at the end of that time you 
will be free, for I shall be no more. ' ' 

Then he went away. 

The poor girl dressed herself in black. 
Whenever she thought of Bearskin, tears came 
to her eyes. Then her sisters made fun of her. 

** You must be very careful," the oldest 
one would say, ^* that he does not scratch you 
with his long nails, when you shake hands with 
him." 

And the second sister would say, ^* Take 
care, dear, bears like sweet things. He might 
eat you up. ' ' 

*^ If you don't do as he wants you to, he 
will growl, ' ' went on the first. 
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Nine o 'clock. Three * * Good-nights ' ' from 
the children, one '' Good-night " from Grand- 
ma, and the little ones were off to bed. 



To THE Pupils: Copy the paragraph on page 
188, beginning, But the youngest, etc. 

Make a list of the following words. Place 
after each word its opposite in meaning. 

sleepy delighted 

hard old 

dirty oldest 

glad shaved 

bad kind 

alone long 

kind-hearted sweet 

sad older 

The mark that joins kind-hearted is called a 
hyphen. You have used it before, in to-day, to- 
night, and to-morrow. Such words are called 
compound words. The hyphen is also used at 
the end of a line to show that one or more syl- 
lables of a word is carried over to the next line. 



To THE Teacher : Illustrate the hyphenating of 
a word at the end of a line. 
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THE THIRTY-SECOND EVENING 
Belle and May came in together. 
They had left Ben down at the pond where 
he was playing a game of hockey. 



It became too cold late in the afternoon 
for those who were standing still, so Belle and 
May started home. 

*' Oh, I wish I had Papa's bearskin," said 
May. " That would keep me warm." 
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* ' Never mind, ' ' said Belle, * ^ you will soon 
be home in a warm room, and then Grandma 
will finish her Bearskin story." 

Shortly after, Ben came in. His side had 
won, so everybody was pleased. 

Then Grandma went on with her story : 

The two older sisters kept on making fun 
of the youngest. 

'' But what a nice time we shall have at the 
wedding," said the second. '^ Bears are such 
good dancers." The youngest sister made no 
reply. She thought only of her soldier's re- 
turn. 

All this time Bearskin was traveling about 
the world. 

Every place he went, he did good with his 
money. He helped the poor, and told them his 
story. They prayed that his life might be 
spared. 

In this way the seven years passed. On the 
very last day, he went to the forest where, 
seven years before, he had met the man who 
gave him the green coat and the bearskin. 
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There he sat down and waited. Soon the 
man came. 

He looked at Bearskin angrily. Throwing 
the old coat at him he said, " There, give me 
back my green coat." 

" Softly, softly," said Bearskin, " First, 
fix me up. Cut my hair and my beard, fix my 
nails, and wash my face." 

This the man had to do, and in a few min- 
utes Bearskin was a handsome soldier again. 

And the man with the green coat — where 
was he? Gone, to Bearskin 's delight, as if en- 
chanted. 
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Now the soldier, no longer to be called 
Bearskin, went to town. Here he bought a 
fine suit, in which he dressed himself. Next 
he bought a carriage and four white horses, 
and drove to the house of Lackgold. * 

When he got there no one knew him. Lack- 
gold thought he was some great soldier, and 
took him into the room where his daughters 
were. Soon dinner was ready, and the soldier 
sat at the table between the two older ones. 
They were very kind to him, and asked him 
to tell them about the wars he had been in. 

The youngest daughter, in her black dress, 
sat on the other side of the table. She did not 
lift her eyes or say a word . 
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When the soldier asked Lackgold for the 
hand of one of his daughters, the two older 
ones ran up to their rooms. Each put on her 
best dress, thinking that she was to be the 
bride. 

Then said the older to the younger : 

''Oh, were I but a soldier's wife, 

How happy I should be ! 
For he and I would go through life 

From care and worry free. ' ' 

To which the younger replied : ^' May be. 
You know what Tom Hood says : 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war's alarms, 

But a cannon ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms.' " 

As soon as they had gone, the soldier 
dropped his half of the broken ring into a 
glass of water. He gave it to the girl in the 
black dress, who had not left her place. She 
took the glass, drank the Avater, and saw the 
half ring. Then she held up the other half, 
which was on a ribbon around her neck. The 
two parts were alike. 
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** I am lie whom you knew as Bearskin. 
You are my promised bride.'' At this mo- 
ment, the two sisters came into the room, 
dressed in beautiful gowns. 

When they saw that the handsome soldier 
had taken the youngest sister, and when they 
learned that he was Bearskin, they rushed out 
of the house and never came back. 

So the soldier and his bride lived happily 
ever after. 

^* I am so glad everything came out all 
right," said little May. '' Good-night, May," 
from Grandma, and ^ ' Good-night, Grandma, ' ' 
from Ben and Belle, brought the pleasant 
evening to a close. 



To THE Pupils: Make a list of all words in 
Bearskin ending in ing. 

To THE Teacher: Use these lists for phonic 
lessons. Insist on the prolonged nasal ng sound. 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD EVENING 

As May climbed into Grandma's lap, she 
said, * * Grandma, I like to hear about the good 
fairies. Won't you please tell us a story about 
them? " 

** Oh, yes, do, Grandma,'' came from the 
other children. 

^' Then," said Grandma, ** let me tell you 
of 

The Fairies and the Shoemaker. 

There was once a hard-working old shoe- 
maker. But no matter how hard he worked, 
he could not get enough to live on. 

At last there came a time when all he had 
in the world was leather enough to make just 
one pair of shoes. He cut out the leather be- 
fore he went to bed one night. The next morn- 
ing he got up very early to make his last pair 
of shoes. 
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He had been a good man all his life, so he 
went- to bed with a light heart, and was soon 
fast asleep. After a 
good night's rest, he 
woke and went to his 
work. 

But behold a won- 
der ! There stood 
the shoes, all finished, 
upon the table. 

The good shoe- 
maker did not know 
what to say or to 
think. He looked 
the work all over. There was not one poor 
stitch in the shoes. They were as nicely made 
as any he had ever seen. 

That same day a man came in to buy some 
shoes. This pair pleased him so well that he 
paid a good price for them. 

The shoemaker took the money and bought 
leather enough to make two pairs more. 
Again he cut out the work in the evening 
and went to bed. " I must be up with the 
sun, and get to work early," said he. 
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But when he rose in the morning, lie again 
foimd the work all done. 

Soon two men came to buy some shoes. So 
pleased were they that they paid a good price 
for these two pairs. 

This time the shoemaker took the money 
and bought leather enough for four pairs 
more. 



He cut out the work again before he went 
to bed. And again he found it finished in the 
morning, as before. 

This went on for some time. Whatever he 
made ready at night was always finished by 
daybreak. Soon the good shoemaker began to 
grow rich. 

One evening, at Christmas time, as he and 
his wife sat near the fire, he said: *' Dear 
wife, let us sit up to-night and watch. We 
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must see who it is that comes and does our 
work for us." 

So they left a light burning, and hid be- 
hind a door. At midnight there came into the 
room two little fairies. They took their places 
upon the shoemaker's bench , and began to 
work. 



They stitched, and rapped, and tap ped, like 
real shoemakers. 

They worked hard till the shoes were fin- 
ished and ready for sale. This was long before 
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daybreak. Then they ran away as quickly as 
they had come. All this time the old shoe- 
maker and his wife watched them from their 
hiding place behind the door. 

The next day the wife said to the shoe- 
maker : 

'^ These little fairies have made us so rich 
that we should be very thankful to them. 
What can we do for them in return ? ' ' 

They thought for a moment, and then the 
wife said : 

'' I '11 tell you. I will make each of them a 
beautiful little suit, and you make each of 
them a pair of little shoes. ' ' 

' ' Yes, indeed, I will, ' ' said the good shoe- 
maker. 

One evening, not long after, the suits and 
the shoes were ready. The wife laid them on 
the table where the fairies had always found 
the shoes which they finished. Then she and 
her good man hid behind the door to see what 
the little fairies would do. 

At midnight they came in, and went to the 
table for their work. But when they saw the 
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little suits and shoes, they laughed and crowed 
and shouted for joy. 

Then they dressed, danced, and sprang 
about, as merry as ever fairies could be. At 



last they danced out of the door, and out across 
the village green. 

The shoemaker never saw them again, but 
good luck was with him foi'ever after. 

" Thank you. Grandma, that was a very 
good story, ' ' said May. ' ' It will be Ben 's turn 
to choose the story the next time you tell one, 
won't it. Grandma? " 

*' Yes, my dear," was Grandma's reply. 
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Now good-night to you all." ^' Good-night 
to you, Grandma," from the three sent them 
trotting oflf to bed. 

r 

To THE Pupils : Copy the first and second par- 
agraphs on p. 201. 

Copy the following, putting the colon where it 
belongs. 

On a very warm day in summer, an Ant was 
working hard, gathering supplies of food to lay 
by for the winter. 

As he was toiling away, along came a Grass- 
hopper who stopped to look at him. 

The Grasshopper stayed some time looking at 
the Ant. Finally he burst out laughing, and said 

'' What a fool you are. You are working so 
hard that you are almost ready to drop. Look 
at the good time I have, eating, singing, and dan- 
cing. Why don 't you do as I do ? " 

The Ant said nothing then. But afterwards, 
when winter came, the Grasshopper could find 
nothing to eat, and came to the Ant to beg, as he 
was starving. Then the Ant said 

*^ If instead of laughing at me last summer 
for working, you had yourself worked, you would 
not now be hungry." — ^sop's Fables. 
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THE THIRTY-FOURTH EVENING 

As the children came in, Grandma said, 
" Now, Ben, it is your turn to choose a story. 
What is it to be ? " 

» » 

** Well, Grandma, our teacher told us in 
school to-day -that the sea is always salt. Can 
you tell us a story about why the sea is salt, 
Grandma ? ' ' replied Ben. 

** I think so,'' said Grandma, and went on 
as follows : 

The Quern at the Bottom of the Sea 

Once upon a time in the old, old days there 
were two brothers, one of whom was rich and 
the other poor. 

When Christmas Eve came, the poor 
brother had neither meat nor bread in the 
house. So he went to his rich brother, and 
asked for a little for Christmas, in heaven's 
name. 
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It was not the first time the close-fisted 
brother had helped him, and the miserly fel- 
low was not at all glad to see him this time. 



*' If you'll do what I tell you to do, you 
shall have a whole ham," the rich one said. 
The poor brother promised he would, and was 
very thankful as well. 

" There it is, and now go to the end of the 
world! " said the rich brother, and he threw 
the ham across the table. 

" Well, what I have promised I must keep 
to," said the other one. 
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He took the ham and set out. He walked 
and walked the whole day, and, as it was get- 
ting dark, he came to a place where the lights 
were shining brightly. 

'' This is most likely the place,'' thought 
the man with the ham. 

In the wood -shed stood an old man with a 
long, white beard, cutting firewood for Christ- 
mas. 
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Good evening, ' ' said he with the ham. 

Good evening to you,'' said the man. 
* * Where are you going so late ? ' ' 

I am going to the end of the world — ^that 
is to say, if I am on the right way, ' ' answered 
the poor man. 

^* Yes, you are quite right; this is the 
place," said the old man. 

** When you get in, they will all want to 
buy your ham, for ham is scarce food here. 
But you must not sell it, unless you get the 
hand-quern which stands just behind the door. 
When you come out again, I shall teach you 
how to use it. You will find it useful in many 
ways." 
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The man with the ham thanked him, and 
knocked at the door. 

When he got in, it happened just as the old 
man had said. A lot of imps , both big and 
small, flocked around him like ants in a field, 
and the one tried to outbid the other for the 
ham. 

" Well," said the man, " my good woman 
and I were to have it for Christmas Eve. But 



since you want it so much, I shall let you have 
it. If I am going to part with it, however, I 
want that hand-quern which stands behind the 
door." 

The imps did not like to part with it, and 
higgled and h aggle d with the man. But he 
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stuck to what he had said, and in the end the 
imps had to give him the quern. 

* ^ What is a quern, Grandma ? ' ' asked Ben. 

^ ^ A mill, such as you grind coffee in, ' ' was 
Grandma 's reply. 

Just then the clock struck nine, and with 
'' Good-night " from one and all, the children 
went off to bed. 

To THE Pupils: Copy the paragraph begin-* 
ning, ^^ Well,'' said the man, etc. 

Use is or are in the blank spaces. 

Francis and I going to the Park. 

Theodore and I to run in the relay race. 

Margaret and I to help prepare luncheon. 

Frances and I learning a new folk dance. 

Arrange the words on this page alphabetically, 
according to the first three letters. 

Close-fisted, miserly, mean the same thing, — 
stingy. 

Higgle and haggle mean to bargain. 

Quite means entirely. 

Use these words in sentences. 

To THE Teacher: Review phonic work, pp. 

284-85. 
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THE THIRTY-FIFTH EVENING 

As soon as Grandma and the children got 
together, Grandma went on: 

When the man came out, he asked the old 
wood-cutter how he was to use the quern. 
When he had learned this, he thanked the old 
man and set out homeward as quickly as he 
could. 

But after all he did not get home till the 
clock struck twelve on Christmas Eve. 

*^ Where in all the world have you been? " 
said his wife. ^^ Here have I been sitting, hour 
after hour, waiting and watching for you, and 
I have not had as much as two sticks to lay 
under the porridge pot. ' ' 

'^ Well, I couldn't get back before," said 
the man. ^ ^ I have had a good many things to 
look after, and I've had a long way to walk, as 
well. But now I'll show you something," said 
he, and he put the quern on the table. 

He asked it first to grind candles, then a 
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cloth, and then food, and everything else that 
was good. And, as he spoke, the quern sent 
them out. 

The woman wanted to know where her hus- 
band had got the quern from. But this he 
would not tell her. 

** It does not matter where I got it from. 
You see the quern is good, and the mill stream 
is not likely to freeze," said the man. 

So he ground food and drink and all good 
things for Christmas. 

On the third day, he invited his friends to 
a feast. When the rich brother came and saw 
all that was in the house, he was both angry 
and furious, for he did not like to see his 
brother getting on. 

'' On Christmas Eve he was so needy that 
he came to me and asked for a little, in heav- 
en's name. Now he gives a feast fit for a 
king, ' ' said the rich brother. 

** Where did you get all your riches?" 
he said to his brother. 

'' Prom just behind the door," he an- 
swered, for he did not care to tell his brother 
much about it. 
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Later in the evening, however, everything 
was so pleasant that he brought out the quern. 

* * There you see that which has brought me 
all my riches, ' ' he said. And he let the quern 
grind first one thing, and then another. 

When the rich brother saw this, he made 
up his mind to have the quern at any cost. 

They higgled and haggled over it, and at last 
it was settled he should have it for three hun- 
dred dollars . 

The brother was, however, to keep it till the 
summer. *^ If I keep it so long, I can grind 
out food for many years to come, ' ' he thought. 

' ' Oh ! ' ' said May, ' ' if our coffee-mill were 
only like that hand-quern, wouldn't it be won- 
derful? " 

* ' It certainly would, ' ' said Grandma. 
'' Now good-night to you all.'' And as the 
children said '' Good-night," they started on 
the way up-stairs. 

To THE Pupils : Copy each paragraph in which 
however is used during the thirty-fifth evening. 
How is however set off? 

To THE Teacher: Phonic review, pp. 284-85. 
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THE THIRTY-SIXTH EVENING 

Grandma had just seated herself by the 
fireplace, when May came running in. Climb- 
ing into her usual seat— Grandma's lap— she 
said, ' ' Please go on, Grandma. ' ' 

Just then Ben and Belle came in, and 
Grandma went on : 

During that time you may be sure the 
quern did not lie idle, and when summer came, 
the rich brother got it. But the other had 
taken great care not to show him how to use it. 

It was evening when the rich brother got 
the quern home. 

In the morning he asked his wife to go out 
and help the haymakers. He told her that he, 
himself, would get the breakfast ready that 
day. 

When it was near breakfast time he put 
the quern on the breakfast table. 
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^* Grind fish and porridge and milk, and do 
it quickly and well, ' ' said the man. 

The quern began to send out fish and por- 
ridge and milk. First it filled all the dishes 
and tubs, and then it began to overflow into 
the kitchen . 

The man fiddled and fumbled , and tried 
to stop the quern, but he couldn't. It went 
right on grinding, and in a little while the milk 
reached so high that the man was very near 
drowning . 

He then pulled open the parlor door, and it 
was not long before the quern had filled the 
parlor also. Just at the right moment the 
man put his hand down into the milk and got 
hold of the knob of the front door. 

When he had got this door open, you may 
be sure he rushed out of the parlor. Then the 
fish and the porridge and the milk came pour- 
ing out after him, like a stream, down the 
fields and meadows. 

The wife, who all this time was haymaking, 
began to think it took too long a time to get 
the breakfast ready. 
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*' If my husband doesn't call us soon, we 
must go home, whether or no. I don't suppose 
he knows much about getting breakfast, so I 
must go and help him," said the wife to the 
haymakers. 

They began walking homeward. When they 
got to the foot of the hill, they met a stream 
of milk with the fish tossing about in it, and 
the man himself running in front of it all. 

" I wish each of you had a hundred stom- 
achs! " shouted the man. " Take care you 
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don't get drowned/' And he rushed past 
them, as if the Evil One were at his heels, 
down to where his brother lived. 

He asked hfin for heaven's sake to take 
back the quern, and that at once. *^ If it goes 
on grinding another hour the whole town will 
drown in milk and fish, ' ' he said. 

But the brother would not take it back un- 
less he was paid three hundred dollars more. 
And this was done. 

The poor brother now had plenty of money. 
Before long he bought a farm much better 
than the one on which his rich brother lived. 

To THE Pupils: Fill in the blanks in the fol- 
lowing with was or were. 

The rich brother angry. The man 

frightened. 

The two brothers hungry. The men 

glad. 

The dish empty. The man running. 

The dishes filled.- The men running. 

- The tub empty. 

The tubs filled to overflowing. 

To THE Teacher : Go over this work with the 
pupils. Use the terms singular and plural. 
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THE THIRTY-SEVENTH 
EVENING 

The children had been coast- 
ing on Indian Hill all the 
afternoon. 

• 

When they came in, they 
were full of the story of a man 
from Norway, who came to 
the Hill about four o'clock 
with a pair of skees. 




Ben said : * ' What fun he 
had, whizzing over the snow ! 
He beat us every time. And 
how he could jump with those 
skees! '^ 

And May said : ^ ^ Y o u 
wouldn't think he could jump 
with those long narrow things. 
But he did, Grandma. ' ' 
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^' I should like to have seen him,'' said 
Grandma. '' Now let us go on with our 
story. ' ' 

With the quern, he ground so much gold 
that he covered the farmhouse with gold and, 
as it lay close to the shore, it could be seen 
shining out at sea. 

All those who sailed past wanted to call on 
the rich man in the golden house. And every- 
body wanted to see the wonderful quern, for 
its story was known far and near. There was 
no one who had not heard it spoken of. 

After a long while there came a captain who 
wanted to see the quern. He asked if it could 
grind salt. Yes, that it could, said he who 
owned it. When the captain heard this he 
wanted the quern by hook or crook, no matter 
how much money he would have to give for it. 
For if he had it, he thought, he need not sail 
far away across angry seas for cargoes of salt. 

At first the man did not want to part with 
it. But the captain both begged arid prayed, 
and at last he bought it for many, many thou- 
sand dollars. 
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As soon as the captain had got the quern on 
his back, he did not wait long, for he was 
afraid the man would change his mind. 

As for asking how to use it, he had no time 
to do that. He made for his ship as quickly as 
he could. When he got out to sea, he had the 
quern brought out. 

" Grind salt, and that both quickly and 
well," said the captain. The quern began 
to grind out salt so that it ran to all sides of 
the ship. 

When the captain had got the ship filled , 
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he wanted to stop the quern; but however 
much he tried, and no matter what he did to 
stop it, the quern went on grinding. The piles 
of salt grew higher and higher, and at last the 
ship sank. 

There, at the bottom of the sea, stands the 
quern, grinding till this very day ; and that is 
why the sea is salt. 

Ben thanked Grandma for the story. Then 
he said, * ' Good-night, ' ' as did Belle and May, 
to which Grandma replied, ^* Good-night,'' 
and they were off to Sleepy-land. 



To THE Pupils : Copy the following : 

cargo, cargoes, 

hero, heroes, 

potato, potatoes. 

Place the word meaning one, and the one 
meaning more than one, each over its proper list. 

Fill the blanks in the following with was or 
were. 

The hero called King Arthur. 

The potatoes large and mealy. 

The potato cut up for planting. 
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There many heroes in the American 

Revolution. 

The ship's cargo coal. 

There many cargoes of wheat sent from 

the United. States last year. 
you at school to-day? 

** I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world ; 

Her cheeks so red and so white, dears, 

And her hair so charmingly curled." 

'' He thought the moon made of green 

cheese. ' ' 

You going to the Zoo when I met you 

yesterday, you not? 

And God said. Let there be light: and there 
light. — Bible. 

There giants in the earth in those days. 

— Bible. 

And the rain upon the earth forty days 

and forty nights. — Bible. 

To THE Teacher: Use the Bb. in these ex- 
ercises after the pupils finish. Have them ex- 
change papers, and compare the written work 
with that on the Bb., and correct. Go over each 
paper yourself before it is returned to its owner. 

The second exercise may be an oral one. 
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THE THIRTY-EIGHTH EVENING 



^^ Brrrr! Jack Frost's here, Grandma,'' 
said Belle, as she and Ben came in. 

*VYes," said May, from Grandma's lap. 
* * He nipped my nose to-day. ' ' 

^* Yes? " said Ben. '' We learned a new 
song to-day about Jack Frost nipping your 
nose. Shall we sing it ? " 

^^ Please do," said Grandma, and Ben and 
Belle sang 



JACK FROST. 



^1^ 
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1. Jack Frost comes round here ev 

2. The sky is clear, the day 

3. Some - times he's sting - ing at 

PP 



'ry year, He's 
is cold When 
your ears. And 
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such a sly young elf. What - e'er 

Jack Frost comes this way; He taps 

then he's at your toes; Be - fore 
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he sees he 

on windows, he 

yon drive him 
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wants to bite. 


He^s 


snre 


to 


help 


him • 


• self. 


steals thro* doors, 


And 


cans 


- es 


ns 


to 


say: 


off from these 


Hes 


nip - 


ping 


at 


your 


nose. 



W- 



Chobus. 
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Oh, Jack Frost, it tron - hies ns to see How 
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ver - y, ver - y im - po - lite A hoy like yon can he. 

Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding- 
dong, ding, slowly went the old clock. 

'^ Bed-time and sweet dreams to you,*' said 

Grandma, and the children ran off, saying, 

Good-night to you, Grandma." 
To THE Pupils : Copy the three stanzas. 

Use has or have in each of the blank spaces : 

They gone to school. 

He gone to school. 

you my books? 

We our own books. 

John gone to the store. 

I been promoted. 



To THE Teacher: This song lends itself to 
plenty of action. It may be found, illustrated, on 
p. 35 of Pray's '' Motion Songs,'' D. C. Heath 
&Co. 
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THE THIRTY-NINTH EVENING 

The children / 

were chattering 
like magpies as 
they came into 
the room. 

" Well, chil- 
dren, I should 
say, from the 

way you are chattering, you must have been 
having great fun to-day. What have you been 
doing? But please don't all talk at once. 
You tell me, Ben." 

" You know. Grandma, that skee man we 
told you about — the man from Norway, I 
mean? " 

" Yes, I remember," Grandma replied. 

" Well, he was on the Hill again, to-day^ 
with his skees." 
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And here Little May broke in with, ' ' And 
he jumped awful far, Grandma." 

" But, May," said Grandma, " you must 
not speak when another is talking. ' And 
please don't use the word awful for very. Say 
very far, not awful far." 

" I am sorry. Grandma, that I spoke when 
Ben was talking. And it will be an awful long 
time before I use * awful ' again." 

They all laughed at Little May's mistake , 
and then Ben went on : 

" He showed us a picture of ' Skeeing in 
Norway.' Here it is. It must he great fun! 
Not only boys and girls use skees — men and 
women do, too." 
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** That is a fine picture/' said Grandma. 
^* To whom did he give it ? " 

** To all of us, and Ben and I gave it to 
May, "said Belle. 

^^ Oh, that is aw — no, I mean, very fine,'' 
said May, ^ * and I thank you and Ben for it. ' ' 

I am pleased that you are trying to stop 
your awful habit," said Grandma. 

And now. Belle, it is your turn to choose 
a story. What shall it be ? " 

^^ I should like to hear another soldier 
story, wouldn 't you, Ben and May ? ' ' 

Very much, indeed," said the two. 

*^ All right," said Grandma. ^* Here is a 
story of a soldier. It is called 

The Tinder Box. 

There came a soldier marching along the 
road — one, two ! one, two ! 

He had his knapsack on his back, and a 
sword by his side, for he had been in the wars^ 

III r 

and now he was on the way home. 

On the road he met with an old witch. She 
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was very ugly, and her under lip hung down to 
her chin. 

She said, *' Good evening, soldier! What 
a good sword you have, and what a big knap- 
sack! You're a fine-looking soldier! Now 
you shall have as much money as you like." 



*' I thank you, you old witch! " said the 
soldier. 

" Do you see that great tree? " said the 
witch. Then she pointed to a tree which stood 
beside them. 
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*^ It's quite hollow inside. You must climb 
to the top, and then you'll see a hole, through 
which you can let yourself down and get deep 
into the tree. I '11 tie a rope around your body, 
so that I can pull you up again when you call 
me." 

'' Grandma," said Ben, *^ with a knapsack 
on my back and a sword by my side, I don't 
think I should have been afraid of that old 
witch, either. ' ' 

*^ Well," replied Grandma, ** you write a 
letter to Santa Claus next December , and ask 
him to bring you a knapsack and a sword." 

Yes," said Belle, ** you would make a 
fine-looking soldier, Ben." 

* ^ Mercy ! ' ' cried Grandma. ' ' Here comes 
Wee Willie Winkie! If you had your knap- 
sack on now, Ben, you might put him into it. " 

But Ben, Belle, and May were all nodding, 
and as they went slowly upstairs, they drow- 
sily said, ** G-o-o-d n-i-g-h-t, G-r-a-n-d-m-a. " 

To which Grandma replied : * ^ Good-night. 

^ Are the bairns in their bed? 
For it's now nine o'clock.' " 
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To THE Pupils : Copy the following : 

To whom did I give itf From whom did I 

get it ? 

To whom did he give it? From whom did he 
get it ? 

To whom did you give it? From whom did 
you get it? 

To whom did Michael give the book? From 
whom did Michael receive it? 

To whom did Dorothy give the ruler? From 
whom did Dorothy receive it? 

To whom did she give the picture book ? From 
whom did she receive it? 

To THE Teacher: Have the pupils use these 

sentences in oraj composition. Use them also in 

dictation. Practise the wh sound. 

Use the following, — first for dictation, and 

then as a memory gem: 

'* If Wisdom's ways you wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care : 
To whom you speak, of whom you speak. 
And how, and when, and where. ' ' 

Note that the colon in this memory gem intro- 
duces an explanation. 
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THE FORTIETH EVENING 

I 

^ ^ Oh, Grandma, make haste with the story. 
We want to know what he found in the tree, ' ' 
Ben said, as the three came in. 

Grandma went on: 

* ^ What am I to do down in the tree ? ' ' 
asked the soldier. 

^ ^ Get money, ' ' replied the witch. 

^^ Listen to me. When you come down to 
the earth under the tree, you will find yourself 
in a great hall . It is well lighted, for more 
than three hundred lamps are burning there. 

*^ Then you will see three doors. These 
you can open, for the keys are hanging there. 

** If you go into the first room, you'll see a 
great chest in the middle of the floor. On this 
chest sits a dog, and he has a pair of eyes as 
big as two tea-cups. 

^ ^ But you need not care for that. I '11 give 
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you my blue apron , and you can spread it out 
upon the floor. Then go up quickly, take the 
dog, and set him on my apron. Then open the 
chest and take as much money as you like. It 
is of copper. 

*^ If you wish silver , you must go into the 
second room. There sits a dog with a pair 
of eyes as big as mill-wheels. But do not care 
for that. Set him upon my apron, and take 
some of the money. If you want gold, you may 
have that, too. In fact, as much as you can 
carry — if you go into the third room. 

But the dog that sits on the money-chest 
there has two eyes as big as round towers. He 
is a savage dog, you may be sure. But you 
needn't be afraid, for all that. Only set him 
on my apron, and he won't hurt you. Then 
take as much gold as you like. ' ' 

^* That's not so bad," said the soldier. 
** But what am I to give you, you old witch? 
For you will not do it for nothing, I suppose. ' ' 

- 

^^ No," replied the witch, ** not a single 
cent will I take. Only bring me the old tinder- 
box which my grandmother forgot when she 
was down there last. ' ' 
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" Then tie the rope around my body," cried 
the soldier. 

" Here it is," said the witch, " and here's 
my blue apron." 

Then the soldier climbed up into the tree, 
and let himself down into the hole. He stood, 
as the witch had said, in the great hall where 
the three hundred lamps were 
burning. 

Now he opened the iirst door. 
Ugh 1 there sat the dog with eyes 
as big as tea-cups, staring at him. 

"You're a nice fellow! " 
said the soldier; and he set him 
on the witch's apron. Then he took as many 
copper cents as his pockets would hold, locked 
the chest, set the dog on it again, and went 
into the second room. 
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Aha! tiiere sat the dog with 
eyes as big as mill-wheels. 

" You should not stare so 
hard at me," said the soldier; 
" you might hurt your eyes." 
And he set the dog upon the 
witch's apron. 

When he saw the silver money in the chest, 
he threw away all the copper money he had, 
and filled his pockets and his knapsack with 
silver only. 

Then he went into the third chamber. Oh, 
but that was dreadful! The dog there really 
had eyes as big as towers , and they turned 
round and round in his head like wheels. 

'* Good-evening! " said the soldier. And 
he lifted his right hand to his cap, for he had 
never seen such a dog as that before. 

Just then May gaped . 

" Oh," said Grandma, *' Sleepy-head must 
go to bed." 

And Ben and Belle took May by the hand 
to go after the Sand-man, saying, " Good- 
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night, Grandma/' to which Grandma replied, 
' * Sweet dreams, little ones. ' ' 



To THE Pupils : 

From 

stare comes staring 

have comes having 

write comes writing. 



When you added the ing what did you do 
with the ef 

Make a spelling rule for this. 

Change the e into ing in the following : 

shine, bake, love, make, taste, dive, give, live, 
bite. 

To THE Teacher: Have the pupils pronounce 
the words in their lists. Insist on the nasal ng. 

Use the following for dictation, as well as for 
enunciation and pronunciation. Also, have the 
children take off the ing endings and restore the 
e to the word at the end of each line. 
'* And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling." 

— Browning. 
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THE FORTY-FIRST EVENING 

" "What funny-looking 
eyes those dogs had, Grand- 
ma," said May. 

" Like the wolf in Red 
Riding Hood, * the better to 
^ see with, my dear,' " re- 
plied Grandma. *' But I 
am going to tell you of the 
biggest eyes now," and she went on: 

" Good-evening," again said the soldier. 
Again he lifted his right hand to his cap, for 
the tower-like eyes were as big as ever. 

When he had looked at the dog a little more 
closely, he thought, " That will do," and lifted 
it down to the floor, and opened the chest. 

Mercy ! what a quantity of gold was there ! 
He could buy with it the whole town, and the 
sugar cakes of the baker, and all the tin sol- 
diers, whips, and rocking-horses in the world. 
Yes, that was a great sum of money ! 
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Now the soldier threw away all the silver 
with which he had filled his pockets and his 
knapsack, and took gold instead. Yes, all his 
pockets, his knapsack, his boots, and his cap 
were filled, so that he could scarcely walk. 
Now, indeed, he had plenty of money. 

He put the dog on the chest, shut the door, 
and then called up through the tree, ^^ Now 
pull me up, you old witch. *' 

^ * Have you the tinder-box ? ' ' asked the 
witch. 

^^ Goodness! " exclaimed the soldier, ^^ I 
had forgotten all about that." And he went 
and got it. 

The witch drew him up, and he stood on 
the road again, with pockets, boote, knapsack, 
and cap full of gold. 

* ^ What are you going to do with the tinder- 
box ? ' ' asked the soldier. 

** That's nothing to you,'' replied the 
witch. *^ You've had your money — ^just give 
me the tinder-box. ' ' 

"Nonsense] " said the soldier. " Tell me 
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at once what you're going to do with it, or I'll 
draw my sword and cut off your head." 

". No! " cried the witch. 

So the soldier cut off her head. There she 
lay I 

He tied up all his money in her apron, took 
it on his back, put the tinder-box into his 
pocket, and went straight off toward the town. 

That was a beautiful town ! He put up at 
the very best inn, and had the finest rooms. 
He ate and drank the best of everything, as he 
had so much money. 
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The servant who had to clean his boots cer- 
tainly thought them a very old pair for such a 
rich gentleman. But he had not bought any 
new ones yet. The next day, however, he 
bought new boots and fine-looking clothes. 

Now indeed was our soldier a fine gentle- 
man. The people told him of all the beautiful 
things in their city, and about the king, and 
what a pretty princess the king's daughter 
was. 

. ^^ Where can one see her? " asked the 
soldier. 

^ ^ She is not to be seen at all, ' ' said they, all 
together. 

** She lives in a great copper castle, with a 
great many walls and towers round about it. 
No one but the king may go in and out there ; 
for it has been said that she will marry a poor 
soldier, and the king can't bear that.'' 

*^ I should like to see her," thought the sol- 
dier, but, do what he would, he could not. 

Now he lived a merry life. He went to the 
theater , drove in the king's garden, and visited 
his friends. He gave much money to the poor. 
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This was very kind of him, but he knew from 
old times how hard it is when one has not a 
cent. 

Now he was rich, had fine clothes, and had 
gained many friends who all said he was a fine 
man. That pleased the soldier well. 

But as he spent money every day and never 
made any, he had at last only ten cents left. 
Then he was obliged to leave the fine rooms in 
which he had lived, and go to a little garret 
under the roof. Here he had to clean his boots 
for himself, and mend them, too. 
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** If his money was all gone, what could 
he do ? ' ' said Ben. 

** To-morrow night will tell you," replied 
Grandma. * * Hark ! There goes nine o 'clock. 
* Early to bed and early to rise,' you know." 

^* ^ Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise,' " sang the children, as they danced off 
to bed. 



To THE Pupils: Add en to the words' wood, 
gold, and silk. 

Use the words thus formed in the following : 

The boys played with guns. 

The girl wore a tie. 

Her hair was of a color. 



To THE Teacher : Select other nouns, and have 
the children change them into adjectives by adding 
en. 

For dictation : 

** Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise 
and sunset, two golden hours, each set with sixty 
diamond minutes. No reward is offered, for they 
are gone forever." — Mann. 
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THE FORTY-SECOND EVENING 
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Why didn't they use matches instead of 
a tinder-box to make a light ? ' ' asked the chil- 
dren. 
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Well, ' ' said Grandma, * ' they didn 't have 
matches in those days. 

^* Why, even when I was a girl we used a 
tinder-box to make fire with ! ' ' 

^^ That must have been hard work in cold 
weather," said Ben. 

*^ It certainly was,'' replied Grandma. 

Jack Frost and our tinder-box were not good 
friends. But let me get on with our story." 

None of his friends came to see him, for 
there were too many stairs to climb. 

He was so poor that he could not even buy 
himself a candle. 

One evening, when it was quite dark, it sud- 
denly came to him that there was a candle-end 
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in the tinder-box. He brought it out, but 
no sooner had he struck fire with the tinder- 
box than the door 
flew open. In 
walked the dog 
who had eyes as 
big as a couple 
of tea-cups, and 
whom he had 
seen in the tree. 
It said, " What 
are my lord's 
commands? " 

** What is this? " said the soldier. 
"It is a wonderful tinder-box, if I can get 
everything that I want with it ! 

" Bring me some money," said he to the 
dog, and whisk ! in a minute it was back again 
with a great bag full of money in his mouth. 

Now the soldier knew what a fine tinder- 
box it was. If he struck it once, the dog came 
who sat upon the chest of copper money. If 
he struck it twice, the dog came who had the 
silver. And if he struck it three times, then 
came the dog who had the gold. 
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Now the soldier moved back into the fine 
rooms, and again wore nice-looking clothes. . 

Once he thought to himself, ^* It is a very- 
strange thing that one cannot see the princess. 
They all say she is very beautiful. 

* * What is the use of that, if she always has 
to sit in the great copper castle with the many 
towers? Can I not get in to see her at all? 
Where is my tinder-box ? ' ' 

And so he struck a light, and whisk ! came 
the dog with eyes as big as tea-cups. 

** It is midnight, certainly," said the sol- 
dier, ' ' but I should very much like to see the 
princess, if only for one little moment. ' ' 

The dog was outside the door at once, and, 
before the soldier could think about it, came 
back with the princess. 

She sat upon the dog 's back asleep.' Every 
one could see she was a real princess, for she 
was so lovely. Indeed, she was so lovely that 
the soldier could not help kissing her. 

Then the dog ran back again with the prin- 
cess. 

When morning came, and the king and 
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queen were having breakfast, the princess said 
she had had a strange dream the night before, 
about a dog and a soldier : that she had ridden 
upon the dog, and a soldier had kissed her. 

That is a fine story ! ' ' said the queen. 

So one of the old court ladies had to watch 
the next night by the princesses bed, to see if 
the princess were dreaming, or to see if she 
really did ride on a dog. 

The soldier had a great longing to see the 
lovely princess again. So the dog came in the 
night, took her away, and ran as fast as he 
could to the soldier's house. 

But the old lady put on light boots, and 
ran just as fast after him. When she saw that 
they both entered a great house, she thought, 
^ * Now I know where it is " ; and with a bit of 
chalk she drew a great on the door. 

Then she went home and lay down, while 
the dog came home with the princess. 

When the dog saw that there was an O 
drawn on the door where the soldier lived, he, 
too, took a piece of chalk, and drew O's on 
all the doors in town. 
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" The O's were like the dogs' eyes, weren't 
they, Grandma 1 " said May. 

" Almost as large as your own just now," 
said Grandma. 

*' But it is time for little ones to be in bed. 
Good -night, all," and three pairs of flying feet 
were on the stairs in a minute, while their 
owners said " Good -night. Grandma." 

To THE Pupils: Copy the paragraph begin- 
ning What's the use, etc., p. 242. 

To THE Teacher : Review phonics. See pp. 
284-85. 
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THE FORTY-THIRD EVENING 
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Please, Grandma, make haste with the 
story, ' ' said May. * * We want to know how it 
ends. ' ' 

** Will it soon be finished? '' said Ben. 

* * We finish it to-night, ' ' replied Grandma, 
who went on : 

That was well done, for now the lady could 
not find the right door, because all the doors 
had O 's upon them. 

In the morning early, came the king and 
the queen, the old court lady and all the rest of 
the court, to find out where the princess had 
been. 

*' Here it is! '' said the king, when he saw 
the first door with upon it. 

" No, my dear husband, it is there! '' said 

the queen, who saw another door which also 
showed an 0. 
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* ' But there is one, and there is one ! ' ^ said 
all, for wherever they looked there were O's 
on the doors. They soon saw they could find 
out nothing this way. 

But the queen was a very clever woman, 
who could do more than ride in a carriage. 

She took her great gold scissors, cut a piece 
of silk into pieces, and made a neat little bag. 
This bag she filled with fine flour, and tied it 
on the princess's back. When that was done, 
she cut a little hole in the bag, so that the flour 
would be scattered all along the way which the 
princess would take. 

In the night the dog came again, took the 
princess on its back, and ran with her to the 
soldier. He loved her very much, and only 
wished that he was a prince, so that he might 
have her for his wife. 

The dog did not notice how the flour ran out 
in a stream, and marked the way he had taken 
from the castle to the windows of the soldier's 
house. 

In the morning the king and the queen saw 
well enough where their daughter had been, 
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and they took the soldier and put him into 
prison. 

There he sat. Oh, but it was dark and 
gloomy there! And they said to him, ** To- 
morrow you shall be hanged. ^ ' 

That was not pleasant to hear, and besides 
he had left his tinder-box at the inn. 

In the morning he could see, through the 
iron grating of the little window, how the peo- 
ple were coming out of the town to see him 
hanged. He heard the tap of the drums and 
saw the soldiers marching. 

All the people were running out, and 
among them was a shoemaker's boy with, 
leather apron and slippers. He ran so fast 
that one of his slippers flew off, and came right 
against the window where the soldier sat look- 
ing through the iron grating. 

** Halloo, you shoemaker's boy! You 
needii 't be in such a hurry, ' ' cried the soldier 
to him. " It will not begin till I come. 

'' If you will run to where I lived, and 
bring me my tinder-box, you shall have four 
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dollars. But you must put your best foot fore- 
most.'' 

The shoemaker's boy wanted to get the 
four dollars, so he went and brought the tin- 
der-box to the soldier ; and — ^well, we shall hear 
now what happened. 

Outside the town a great gallows had been 
built, and around it stood the soldiers and 
many thousand people. The king and queen 
sat on a splendid throne, opposite the court. 

The soldier already stood under the gal- 
lows. As they were about to put the rope 
round his neck, he said that before a poor fel- 
low was hanged, they should grant his last 

wish. 

He wanted very much to have a smoke. It 
would be the last smoke he should have in the 
world. 

The king would not say ^ ' No ' ' to this. So 
the soldier took his tinder-box, and struck fire. 
One — two — three! — and there suddenly stood 
all the dogs: the one with eyes as big as tea- 
cups, the one with eyes as large as mill-wheels, 
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and tlie one wliose eyes were as big as round 
towers. 

" Help me now, so that I may not be 
hanged," said the soldier. 

And the dogs fell upon the eourt, seized 
one by the leg and another by the nose, 
and tossed them high into the air. Then they 
fell to earth and were broken to pieces. 

" I won't! " cried the king. But the big7 
gest dog took him and the queen, and threw 
them after the others. 
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Then the soldiers were afraid, and the peo- 
ple cried, *^ Little soldier, you shall be our 
king, and marry the beautiful princess ! ' ' 

So they put the soldier into the king's car- 
riage, and the three dogs darted on in front. 
The people cried ^* Hurrah ! '', the boys whis- 
tled through their fingers, and the soldiers 
presented arms. 

Then the princess came out of the copper 
castle to marry the soldier and to become 
queen, and she liked that well enough. 

The wedding lasted a week. The three 
dogs sat at the table, too, and opened their 
eyes wider than ever at all they saw. 

' ' I am glad the soldier did so well, ' ' said 
Ben. ^ * He was a brave man, and brave men 
ought to get along.'' 

* ' Yes, that is true, ' ' replied G randma. 

The clock began to strike. 

" Let us run," said Belle, ^^ and try to get 
up-stairs before the clock has done striking." 

Off they scampered. Just as the eighth 
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stroke sounded, down the stairs came, * * Good- 
night, Grandma. ' ' And Grandma 's reply was 
up-stairs before the ninth stroke. 

To THE Pupils : Copy the paragraph on p. 247, 
beginning, Halloo! you shoemaker's, etc. Also 
the one following. 

How does a soldier ** present arms? '* 

What do you mean by *' You must put your 
best foot foremost? " 

To THE Teacher: Have this last-mentioned 
exercise either oral or written. 

Let the children paraphrase : 

** Good, better, best. 
Never let it rest 
Till the good is better, 
And the better, best.'' 

* * Over and over again, 

No matter what way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life 

Some lesson that I must learn ; 
I must take my turn at the mill, 

I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will 
Over and over again." 
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THE FORTY-rOURTH EVENING 

Little May had been feeding what she 
called her birds. 

When she came indoors, she told her 



Grandmother how the birds had hopped about 
and picked up the crumbs she gave them. 
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" Tou are a good little girl," said Grand- 
ma. Ben heard the remark as he and May 
were coming in. 

* ' When I come 
home, I hear about a 
good girl. In school I 
heard about a naughty 
boy. Shall I tell you 
about him? " 

*' Yes," said Belle, 
" That wiU give Grand- 
ma a little rest. She is 

A J0NCO, ALSO CALLED 

tired this evemng." Snowbird 
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So Ben began 



The Naughty Boy. 

There was a naughty boy, and a naughty boy 
was he. 

He kept little fishes in washing-tubs three. 
In spite of the might of the maid, 

Nor afraid of his granny good, 

He often would, hurly - burly , get up early 
And go, by hook or crook, to the brook, 
And bring home miller 's thumb. 

Stickleb ack not over fat. 

Minnows small as the stall of a glove — 



Not above the size of a nice little baby's little 
fingers. 
Oh, he made, 'twas his trade, 
Of fish a pretty kettle, 
A kettle, a kettle. 
Of fish a pretty kettle. 

There was a naughty boy, and a naughty boy 

was he. 
He ran away to Scotland the people for to 

see. 
There he found 
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That the ground was as hard, that a yard was 

as long, 

That a song was as merry, that a cherry was as 

red, 

That lead was as weighty , that four- score was 

as eighty. 

That a door was as wooden 

As in England. 
So he stood in his shoes 
And he wondered, 

He wondered. 
He stood in his shoes 
And he wondered. 

** Oh," said Belle, " I think his head was 
as wooden as the door." 

'' Wouldn't you call him a blockhead 
then? " said Ben. 

'' Children, children, don't be unkind. I 
am glad May is too sleepy to hear your unkind 
remarks," 

'^ We didn't mean to. be unkind," said the 
two. 

'' You will soon get into the habit of saying 
unpleasant things if you are not careful, ' ' said 
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Grandma. " Remember that ' Kind hearts 
are more than coronets. ' ' ' 

'^ We promise you we will try to be care- 
ful," replied the two. 

Ben took May up in his arms, and as he 
and Belle started up-stairs, he said, '' Good- 
night, Grandma. Belle and I will learn by 
heart * Kind hearts are more than coronets.' 
We will not forget it." 
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I know you won't," replied Grandma. 
Good-night." 



Miller's thumb, stickleback, minnows are all 
small fish. 



To THE Pupils: Copy the third line and the 
four lines following in the second stanza. 

To THE Teacher: The phonic exercise in this 
selection should be the clear enunciation of final 
consonants. 
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THE FOETY-FIFTH EVENING 

It had been raining all day. 

When the children came in they said it had 
been gloomy in school, and they asked Grand- 
ma to tell them a funny story. 

So Grandma told the story 

I AM Doctor Knowall. 

There was once a poor peasant, named 
Crab , who drove to town every day with a load 
of wood. One day he stopped at a doctor 's 
house to sell some of his wood. 

It happened that the doctor was just sitting 
down to dinner. When the peasant saw what 
good food the doctor had, he wished from the 
bottom of his heart that he were a doctor also. 

He stood there for a minute or two, and 
then asked what he must do to become a doctor. 
* ' I will tell you, ' ' answered the doctor. * * It 
is very easy. ' ' 
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,'* What must I do"? " asked the peasant. 

" First buy an ABC book. Get one that 
has the picture of a rooster in it. Secondly, 
sell your oxen and cart, and with the money 
buy good clothes and whatever else a doctor 
needs. Thirdly, hang this sign over your door, 
' I am Doctor Knowall.' " 

" From whom shall I get it? " said the 
peasant. 

' ' From the painter next door, to whom you 
must go," was the reply. 
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The peasant did as he was told. It was well 
that he had a very wise wife, for when any one 
came to see the new Doctor Knowall, she could 
tell what was the matter. In a very short time 
the peasant doctor was known far and wide, 
and people came many miles to see him. 

It happened that about this time a certain 
very rich prince had a great sum of money 
taken from him. 

Some one told him about Doctor Knowall. 
He would surely know what had become of the 
money. 

So the prince started off in his carriage, 
drove to the village where the new doctor lived, 
and asked the peasant if he were Doctor 
Knowall. ^* Yes," he answered; and so noth- 
ing would do but that he should go back with 
the prince to find the money. ' 

He would go, he said, but Grethel , his 
wife, must go, too. The nobleman was wil- 
ling, so they all got into the carriage and drove 
away. 

When they reached the nobleman's castle, 
the table was set for a meal, and the peasant 
doctor was asked to sit down to eat it. 
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*' Tes," he said, "but my wife Grethel 
must sit down, too." So they sat at the table. 

Soon a servant came in with food. The 
peasant doctor said to his wife, " Grethel, that 
is the first," mean ing : " That is the first 
course." 

But the servant tliought he meant: " That 
is the first thief, " and Iweause he really was, 
he was afraid . 

" Grandma," said Belle. " I wonder 
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whether your castle is the same as the one I 
read about to-day? " 

^^ I don't know," replied Grandma. 
** Perhaps if you read it to us, we can tell." 

^ ' If you like, I shall read it, ' ' said Belle. 
** I have it here." 

** Please do," said Grandma, and Belle 
read : 

Jack : ^ * My dear sir, here in this castle we 
have the tallest soldier ever seen." 

Jill : ^ ^ The taUest ? How taU is he ? " 

Jack: ^* Six feet, nine inches." 

Jill: '^ Six feet, nine inches! That's noth- 
ing. We have a soldier who is so tall that he 
has to kneel down when he wants to scratch 
his head! " 

Ben, May, and Grandma had a good laugh 
at Belle's tall soldier. After that they said 
*^ Good-night " to one another, and the chil- 
dren marched off to bed. 



To THE Pupils: Copy the paragraph, p. 258, 
beginning, From whom, etc, and the one follow- 
ing. 
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Copy the following: 

To whom was it given by me? From whom 
was it received by me ? 

To whom was it given by him? From whom 
was it received by him? 

To whom was it given by you? From whom 
was it received by you? 

To whom was the book given by Michael? 
From whom was it received by Michael ? 

To whom was the ruler given by Dorothy? 
From whom was it received by Dorothy? 

To whom did she give the picture book ? From 
whom was it received by her ? 

To whom was the violin given by Aaron? 
From whom was it received by him? 



To THE Teacher: Have the pupils use these 
in conversation with you. Use them also in dic- 
tation and reproduction. 

Practise the wh sound. 
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THE FORTY-SEVENTH EVENING 
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Oh, Grandma," said Belle as the children 
gathered round Grandma's chair, '^ I am so 
curious to know the rest of the story about 
Dr. Kjiowall ! I have been wondering all day- 
how he caught the thieves at the castle of the 
prince. ' ' 

And so have I," said Ben. '^ I dreamed 
about those thieves all night. And just when 
I thought they were breaking into my room, 
my alarm clock went off in the dark. My, 
wasn't I scared! My hair stood on end." 

'' You must have forgotten to set the alarm 
properly," said Grandma, smiling. 

'' Please make haste. Grandma," said May, 
^' and tell us the rest of the story." 

So Grandma went on: 

When he went out of the room he said to 
the other servants, ' ' The doctor knows e very- 
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thing — it will go hard with us. He said just 
now, ' That is the first! ' " 

Now, it was the second servant^ turn to 
go in. As he passed his dish of food the peas- 
ant said to his wife, " Grethel, that is the sec- 
ond." 

This servant was as frightened as the other 
one had been, and went out of the room as 
quickly as he could. The third did not have 
any better luck, for the peasant again said, 
" Grethel, that is the third." 

The fourth servant 
brought in a covered dish, 
and the nobleman told the 
doctor he must now show his 
skill , and guess what was in 
the dish. Now it happened 
to be a crab, but of course 
the doctor did not know this. 
He stared at the dish and 
then said, '* Poor Crab, poor 
" Crab! " meaning himself; 
for of course he could not 
tell what was in the dish. But when the noble- 
man heard him, he cried, " There, he knows 



what it is. So he will be sure to know who has 
the money." 

The servants were so frightened that they 
made signs to the doctor to come out of the 
room. Then they told him that they had taken 
the money. 

They said they would give it all back, and 
pay the doctor a good sum as well, if only he 
would not tell on them. If he did they knew 
they would be hanged. Then they took him 
to the place where they had hidden the money. 

After this the doctor returned to the room, 
sat down at the table, and said, '' My lord, I 
will now look at my book, and see where the 
money is hidden." 

The fifth servant had crept behind the 
chimney, so that he might hear how much more 
the doctor knew. The great Doctor Knowall 
opened his ABC book and began to turn over 
the pages in search of the rooster. But as he 
could not find it at first, he said, *^ I know 
you are here ; so you had better come out. ' ' 

The man behind the chimney was dread- 
fully frightened. He jumped out, crying, 
^ * That man knows everything. ' ' 
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Doctor Knowall now showed the nobleman 
where the money was hidden. He did not tell 
him the servants had taken it, so he got a hand- 
some sum from both sides. 

" I think I shall be a doctor when I grow 
up," said Ben. 

" You will have to work a great deal 
harder than did Doctor Knowall," Grandma 
said. 

" I don't mind any hard work, Grandma, 
except getting up early in the morning." 



*' You are like the old Scotchman who 
wrote the song : 

*' ' Now up in the morning's no' for me 
Up in the morning early. 
I'd rather gae supperless to my bed 
Than rise in the morning early.' " 

^^"He's right," said Belle, " I don't think 
it's any fun getting up early these cold morn- 
ings, do you. May? " 

^* No,'' said May, ** Jack Frost bites your 
nose and your toes. ' ' 

^' Well," said Grandma, '* if you don't go 
to bed, you will never get up. Good-night all. ' ' 

So the children went up-stairs with a pleas- 
ant ' ' Good-night, Grandma. ' ' 



To THE Pupils: Copy the conversation be- 
tween Jack and Jill, p. 261. 

To THE Teacher: Observe carefully the punc- 
tuation of the individual pupils in this exercise. 
Call for original work along the same lines. This 
should be corrected and returned, 
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THE FORTY-EIGHTH EVENING 

As soon as the children had seated them- 
selves, Grandma said: 

'' Well, little ones, this is the last evening 
we shall have together for some days. ' ^ 

" Why? '' replied Ben. 

'' I am going to New York, and I shall 
take the two girls with me. I am sorry not to 
be able to take you, Ben. You will have to 
wait till next time.^' 

The two girls were much pleased at what 
Grandma had told them, and thanked her. 

' ' Then, ' ' said Ben, ' ' tell us a good long 
story this time. Grandma, as you are going to 
be away." 

So Grandma told them the story of 

The Little Match Ghil. 

It was very, very cold. It snowed, and it 
was dark and gloomy. Evening came, the last 
evening of the year. 
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In the cold and darkness a poor little girl, 
bareh eaded and barefoot, was walking through 
the streets . When she left her own house she 
had slippers on. But of what use were they ? 

They were very big slippers, so big that her 
mother had always worn them. But now the 
little maid had no shoes, and so her mother had 
told her to put on the big slippers. She lost 
them as she ran across the road, just in time 
to escape two carriages that went rattling by. 

One slipper was hidden in the mud, and a 
boy had seized the other and run away with it. 
So now the little girl walked in her bare feet, 
which were rejd and blue with the cold. 

Her old apron was full of match es, and she 
carried a bundle of them in her hand. No one 
had bought any all day, and no one had given 
her a cent. 

Shaking with cold and hunger, she crept 
along,— a sad picture, poor little girl! The 
snow covered her long hair, which fell in 
pretty curls over her neck. But she did not 
think of that now. 

In all the windows lights were shining, and 
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there was a smell of roast goose, for it was 
New Year^ Eve . Yes, she thought of that I 

At last, tired out, she sat down in a comer 
formed by two houses. She drew up her little 
feet, but she became colder still. She did not 
dare go home, since she had sold no matches. 

She was afraid of her father, and besides, 
it was cold at home. Their house was so old, 
and the wind whistled through the holes; 
though the largest had been stuffed with straw. 

Her little hands were almost numb . Ah ! a 
match might warm her a little, if only she 
could get one out of the bundle. She drew one 
out and scratched it against the side of the 
house — r-r-atch! It made a warm, bright 
flame, as if it were a little candle , when she 
held her hands over it. It was a wonderful 
little Ught! 

It really seemed t 
was sitting before a g 
burned! How warm 
flame went out, the st 
had only the end of 1 
hand. 

A second was scr 



It burned up, and the light fell upon the house. 
Now she could see through the wall into the 
house. There was a beautiful room, and in the 
room she saw a table. Indeed, that was the 
only thing she did see, for she could not take 
her eyes off it. It was set for dinner. It 
seemed to the little maid as bright as the stars 
that were beginning to come through the 
gloomy clouds. 

And there was a roast goose — ^how good it 
smelled ! Oh ! if she could only have a little of 
it. 

But look! the goose — ^no, it couldn't be. 
Whoever saw a roast goose with a knife and 
fork in its breast jumping off a platter? She 
looked again. Yes, it was so. Now the goose 
was on the floor coming toward her. Just then 
the match went out, and only the thick, cold 
wall was before her. 

She scratched another match. This time 
she saw a Christmas tree. It was bigger and 
more beautiful than the one she had seen 
through the glass door of the big house down 
the street. Hundreds of candles burned upon 
the green branches, and there were all sorts 
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of toys and dolls. The little girl put out her 
hand toward them. Again the match went out. 
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She could still see the Christmas candles. 
Now they were going up,— up to the sky. 
Now they were stars. Suddenly one of them 
fell down, lea ving a long line of fire behind it. 

* * Now some one is dying, ' ' thought the lit- 
tie girl. Her old grandmother —the only one 
who had ever loved her —had told her that 
when a star fell down a soul went up to God. 

She scratched another match against the 
wall. Everything became bright again, and 
behold! her old grandmother stood before 
her. But how changed ! Now she was dressed 
in beautiful shining clothes, and her face was 
gentle and sweet. 

'^ Grandmother! " cried the child, *' oh! 
take me with you ! I know you will go when 
the match is burned out. You will go like the 
warm fire, and the roast goose, and the great, 
beautiful Christmas tree ! ' ' 

Quickly she scratched the whole bundle of 
matches, ^for she wished to keep her grand- 
mother with her. The matches burned so that 
it became as bright as the middle of the day. 

Grandmother had never been so beautiful. 
She took the little girl in her arms, and flew 
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with her up above the earth. Up they went, 
very, very high, up where there was neither 
cold, nor hunger, nor care — ^to God ! 

But in the corner, against the wall, sat the 
poor little girl with white cheeks and smiling 
mouth, so quiet. The Kew Year's sun rose. 
Still the child sat there, stiff and cold, with 
a bundle of burned matches clasped in one 

hand. 

• 

* * She wanted to warm herself, ' ' the people 
said when they found her. No one guessed for 
a moment what beautiful things she had seen, 
or where she had gone with her grandmother. 

The children were very quiet when Grand- 
ma finished. 

After a while, Ben said, '^ Grandma, you 
will write to a fellow, won't you? And you. 
Belle and May, too? " 

'' Yes, we will write to you, and you can 
reply. ' ' And G randma went on : 

*' If we are going to get ready to go away 
early, girls, we must go to bed." 

'* Good-night," was said by all, and the 
house was soon quiet. 
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THE FORTY-NINTH EVENING 

m 

Ben had a letter from each of the wan- 
derers. Here they are : 

26 Wilson St., N. Y., March 3, 1911. 

My dear Ben, 

The girls and I had a pleasant time yester- 
day on our way in. 

You know this is May's first trip by rail, 
and we enjoyed her as much as she enjoyed 
the things she saw — and that was everything. 

We had our luncheon in the dining-car. 

May says that was the best fun of all. 

And then when we got into the big city! 
Our eyes were like those of the tinder-box 
dogs! 

Houses forty-six stories high ! Belle says, 
if they go much higher, the roofs will be in 
heaven. 

I hope you are enjoying yourself, even 
though the girls are not with you* 

Your loving Grandma. 
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N. y., March Fourth, 1911. 
Deakest Ben, 

We have been here two days, and all I have 
seen as yet are tall buildings and whizzing 
automobiles — no wheat fields. 

We are going to the Bronx Zoo to-morrow, 
and after that I shall have something to tell 
you. 

Your loving sister, 

'Belle. 



N. Y., March 5, 1911. 
Dear Bennie, 

We had great fun on the train. We had* 
something to eat on it, too. And I had a great 
big man to wait on me. 

Your loving little sister, 

May. 
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March 9, 1911. 
Dear Grandma, 

The nanje of this place is Lonelyville since 
you three went away. 

I am reading " Robinson Crusoe " now, 
but it is much better to have you tell the stories 
than to read them one's self. 

I hope you will all come back soon. 
Give my love to Belle and May. 
Your loving grandson, 

Ben. 
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THE FIFTIETH EVENING 

Ben was sitting in front of the fire. He 
missed Grandma and Belle and May so much. 

He looked into the fire, and he saw beauti- 
ful things there — a forest, birds, and flowers. 
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He shut his eyes for a moment, — ^^ and 
this, ' ' he said, ^ ^ is 

What the Wood Fhie Sah) to the Little Boy. 
To he read hy the teacher to her class 

What said the wood in the fire 

To the little boy that night. 
The little boy of the golden hair. 
As he rocked himself in his little arm-chair, 

When the blaze was burning bright ? 

The wood said: ^^ See, 

What they ' ve done to me ! 

I stood in the forest a beautiful tree. 
And waved my branches from east to west, 
And many a sweet bird built its nest 

In my leaves of green 

That loved to lean 
In springtime over the daisy 's breast. 

^ * From the blossomy dells 

Where the violet dwells, 

The cattle came with their clanking bells. 

And rested under my shadows sweet. 

And the winds that went over the clover and 

wheat, 
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Told me all that they knew 
Of the flowers that grew 
In the beautiful meadows that dreamed at my 
feet. 

*' And the wild wind's caresses 
Oft rumpled my tresses, 
But, sometimes, as soft as a mother's lip 
presses 
The brow of the child of her bosom, it laid 
Its lips on my leaves, and I was not 
afraid ; 
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And I listened and heard 
The small heart of each bird 
As it beat in the nests that their mothers had 
made. 

** And in springtime sweet faces 
Of myriad graces 

Came beaming and gleaming from flowery 
places, 
And under my grateful and joy-giving shade, 
With cheeks like primroses little ones played, 
And the sunshine in showers 
Through all the bright hours 
Boimd their flowery ringlets with silvery 
braid. 

*' And the lightning 
Came brightening 
From storm skies, and frightening 
The wandering birds that w^ere tossed by the 

breeze. 
And tilted like ships on black, billowy seas ; 
And they flew to my breast. 
And I rocked them to rest, 
While the trembling vines clustered and clung 
to my knees. 
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** But how soon, " said the wood, 
^ ^ Fades the memory of good ! ' 
For the forester came with his ax gleaming 

bright. 
And I fell like a giant all shorn of his might. 
Yet still there must be 
Some sweet mission for me : 
For have I not warmed you and cheered* you 
to-night? '' 

So said the wood in the fire 

To the little boy that night, 
The little boy of the golden hair, 
As he rocked himself in his little arm-chair, 

When the blaze was burning bright.* 

And Ben rose from his chair, rubbed his 
eyes, and went to bed, drowsily saying^ 
^^ Good-night, Grandma.'' 



* From " Songs from Dixie Land," by Frank L. Stanton. Copy- 
right, 1900. Used by special permission of the publishers, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PHONIC WORK OF THE FIRST 
YEAR AND FIRST HALF OF THE SECOND YEAR 



SQUARE TABLES 
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Time is sometimes saved by making and using a chart of the table on 
this and the next page. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PHONIC WORK OF THE FIRST 
YEAR AND FIRST HALF OF THE SECOND YEAR 

LINEAR TABLES 



br 


ber 


sp 


bl 


ble 


ou 


ow 




wh 


cr 


ker 


St 


cl 


cle 


oi 


oy 




th th 


dr 


der 


sc 


dl 


die . 


ai 


ay 


ey 


ch 


fr 


fer 


spr 


fl 


fle 


ea 


ee 


ie 


sh 


gr 


ger 


str 


gl 


gle 


ew 


oo 




gh 


pr 


per . 


scr 


pl 


pie 


ew 


a 




ph 


tr 


ter 


sm 






er 


• 

ir 


ur 






mer 


sn 


si 


sle 


ow 


6 


oa 






ner 




tl 


tie 


ook 


ood 


ould 






ser 


















ver 


















ler 


















her 

















ind aim ar aw oe ie ance ence ince eight aught ous 
ind alk or au eo ei ci si ti aight ought ure 



all old 



east 



other ful any 



ui 



est 



Sa 



ial 



Prefixes : im un per pro in be de 



a 



ex 



an 



ion 



m 



Suffixes : tion sion tain my ly ty ry ward ture less ness 
ment ful able ible ace 

An excellent exercise may be had occasionally by sending as many pupils 
as possible to the Bb. at the same time, assigning to each a different phono- 
gram, and allowing a specified time, say two minutes, for word building. 
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VOCABULARY 



afraid 


breakfast 


chin 


delicate 


envelopes 


against 


breath 


choose 


delighted 


escape 


alarmed 


brim 


Christmas 


Diana 


evenings 


among 


broad 


claim 


dipped 




anger 


brush 


clasped 


disaster 


farther 


angrier 


bundle 


clatter 


dishes 


fawn 


Apollo 


burst 


clever 


ditch 


feast 


apron 


busy 


clock 


doctor 


February 


Arthur 


butt 


close-fisted 


dollars 


few 


astonished 


butter 


clothes 


drank 


fiddled 


aunts 


buy 


comfort 


drawing 


fifteenth 


Australia 




coming 


dreadfully 


fifth 




cabbage 


commands 


drift 


finger 


barking 


cake 


company 


drove 


finished 


bars 


canal 


comer 


drowsily 


fix 


bats 


candle 


cosy 


dull 


flames 


battle 


cane 


country 


dusk 


flat 


beard 


carriage 


course 


Dutch 


flax 


beauty 


cart 


courtyard 


dwarf 


flour 


beef 


castle 


cousin 


dying 


followed 


begged 


cellar 


covered 




fond 


believe 


cent 


crept 


each 


foolish 


bench 


Ceres 


crook 


early 


foremost 


beneath 


certainly 


curious 


easily 


fork 


between 


chance 


curls 


eel 


formed 


bewitched 


cha.nged 


cutting 


effort 


fourteenth 


black 


Cha.nticleer 




eighteenth 


fourth 


blossoms 


chariot 


dare 


eighth 


freed 


bolt 


cheese 


daughters 


eleventh 


freeze 


bottom 


cherry 


deaf 


else 


frightened 


bought 


chest 


December 


enchanted 


frolic 


branches 


chimney 


deeds 


enough 


fruit 
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k 



fuel 

full 

fumbled 

fur 

furious 

gabbling 

gallows 

gained 

garret 

gathered 

Germany 

glass 

gloomy 

gloves 

glowering 

gnaw 

God 

gone 

goose 

goslings 

gown 

grain 

grandma 

grating 

Greece 

Gretchel 

grind 

ground 

growl 

grumbling 

guessed 

guest 

guide 

gun 

haggled 

half 

hall 

handkerchief 

handful 

handsome 



Hans 

happened 

happier 

hare 

haste 

heavier 

heavy 

higgled 

hit 

hockey 

Holland 

hollow 

honor 

hoof 

however 

hurly-burly 

hurrah 

husband 

ice 

idler 

imps 

inclined 

indeed 

inn 

inside 

iron 

ivy 

jackass 

January 

jaws 

joy 

jug 

July 

jumping 

kangaroo 

kept 

kill 

kissed 

kitchen 



knapsack 

knee 

knife 

knitting 

knob 



mitts 

moaned 

moment 

month 

moss 

mountcdn 



laden 


AAAUOOUAXA 


lame 




late 


nails 


lazy 


narrow 


lead 


naughty 


learning 


need 


leather 


neither 


less 


Neptune 


lie 


neighbors 


Uft 


nicely 


lightened 


nineteenth 


lips 


ninth 


locked 


Niobe 


lose 


noise 


lucky 


nonsense 


himp 


Norway 



maidens 

marched 

marry 

master 

match 

mattresses 

meant 

meat 

memory 

Merlin 

mercy 

met 

midnight 

mind 

mine 

minutes 

miserly 

mistake 
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numb 
nurse 

often 

Olympus 

one's 

opposite 

own 

oxen 

painful 

pair 

parched 

parents 

parlor 

parson 

paws 

peace 

peasant 



pecked 

perched 

pigsty 

pile * 

pillows 

platter 

pleasant 

pleasure 

plenty 

poking 

porridge 

post 

pouring 

prayed 

price 

princedom 

prison 

proudly 

purring 

quaint 

queen's 

queer 

quern 

quickly 

quietly 

quilts 

quite 

rabbit 

rapped 

rattling 

ready 

really 

rent 

reply 

roast 

robbers 

rogue 

roof 

rooster 

rope 



rubbers 


skates 


straight 


those 


wealthy 


rumbling 


sled 


strange 


though 


wean 


rushed 


sleigh 


streets 


thousand 


weighty 




slippers 


strength 


throne 


we'll 


saddle 


siiielled 


stuffed 


Thumb 


wept 


Santa Claus 


smiling 


stumpy 


thus 


wetting 


savage 


. smoke 


stupid 


tiger 


we've 


scarcely 


snake 


stuttering 


tinder 


whpAt 


scattered 


snap 


suit 


Tom 


wheels 


scisRors 


snort 


summer 


torn 


wherever 


scolded 


snow 


sums 


towers 


whether 


scratch 


snug 


sunrise 


town 


whip 


screamed 


sold 


sunset 


trade 


whole 


search 


soldier 


suppose 


travel 


wicked 


seated 


something 


surely 


traveled 


wife 


second 


sons 


swallow 


traveling 


wine 


secret 


soul 


swell 


treading 


winter 


seize 


sour 


sword 


treasure 


wisdom 


seU 


spare 


swrmg 


trick 


wise 


servant's 


speak 


Sydney 


trotting 


witch 


served 


spell 




twelfth 


wits 


service 


spinning 


tales 


twice 


wizard 


seventeenth 


splendid 


tangled 


twisted 


woke 


seventh 


spoke 


tantalizing 




wolf 


sew 


spoon 


Tantalus 


ugly 
unbolt 


wolves 


sexton 


sprang 


tears 


women 


shame 


squeaked 


tease 


underneath 


word 


share 


squawk 


teeth 


until 


worn 


shave 


squeeze 


tenth 


used 


worse 


shed 


stairs 


thaw 




worst 


sheltered 


stare 


theater 




wounded 


shoulder 


starve 


thee 


village 


wriggling 


signs 


stead 


they've 






since 


steal 


thief 


wall 


yard 
yelled 


sixteenth 


stitch 


thing 


wandering 


skees 


stove 


third 


war 


skeins 


stomach 


thirsty 


warmed 




skill 


stony 


thirteenth 


Washington's 


Zeus 
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REVIEW LIST OF PUZZLING WORDS LIABLE TO BE 

MISSPELLED 



any 


much 


they 


visit 


while 


been 


none 


tip-toeing 


waiter 


whip 


branch 


off 


to-day 


walk 


whistle 


come 


once 


toe 


weather 


white 


could 


should 


together 


welcome 


who 


does 


some 


to-morrow 


were 


whole 


done 


such 


tongue 


what 


whose 


each 


teach 


took 


wheel 


why 


eye 


their 


touch 


when 


word 


here 


there 


tried 


where 


would 


many 


these 


until 


which 


youne 



The work in English in " Evenings with Grandma, Pt. 1," a 
designated in the New York 3 A Syllabus, is as follows: 

Oral Reproduction: Pp. 25, 80, 86. 

Description: Pp. 35-130, 151, 161. 

Sentences and paragraphs constructed: Pp. 11, 29, 44. 

Paragraphs and stanzas from copy: Pp. 11, 17, 33, 35, 93, 
188, 251, 283. 

Phonic exercises: Pp. 6, 11, 17, 24, 29, 44, 51, 56, 63, 74, 86, 
105, 139, 179. 

Reading to the pupils: Pp. 24, 35. 

Words: Pp. 24, 35, 63, 74, 86, 97, 105, 117, 151, 190, 208. 

Abbreviations: Pp. 6, 170, 174. 

Letter writing: Pp. 163, 166, 275. 

Memorizing: Pp. 80, 117, 139, 145, 228. 

Use of Library Books: P. 86. 

" " ts and are; P. 208. 

" " was and were: P. 215. 
" has and have: P. 222. 



ti 
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CONSONANT CHAET 

Phonics Comparison Table 



Sounds in the 

1 


Same. 


Horizontal 


Row 


Have the Same 


Position of the Vocal Organs 




Breath 




Voice 






Nasal 


P 
t 

f 




b 
d 

V 






TYl 

n 1 r 


s 




s 








k 
c 




g 




t 


, ng 


th 

Jchl 
Itch) 

wh 

sh 

h 




th 

• 

J 

w 
zh 






g 

« 



To teach the pupil to differentiate breath, voice, and 
nasal sounds by touch: With his hand on his throat he 
can feel no motion when breath sounds are emitted by him, 
but he can when voice sounds are sent out. The nasal 
sounds may be felt by placing the first two fingers along- 
side the nose, with the tip of the thumb at the throat. 

Some Phonic Mistakes to be Avoided 

Pii for p (blow out a candle) ; dii for d; wu for w (oo) ; 
whu for wh (blow an imaginary feather=hoo) ; f for th 
(place the tongue between the teeth and send the breath 
or voice over it) ; tu for tj ku for k. 

Improper breathing will cause mistakes: sound on the 
expiration. 

In sounding the hissing s and hushing sh, the breath 
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must flow over the point of the tongue. Therefore, the 
tip must not touch tongue or teeth, or a lisp will result. 

In sounding I, the tip of the tongue must touch the an- 
terior part of the hard palate just at the gums, or the 
proper ringing sound will be lacking. 

In sounding ing, the tip of the tongue must not be low- 
ered, otherwise the nasal quality will be lost. 

Following are the pages in the Finger-Play Reader, 
Part I, on which certain sounds are explained: m, 3 and 
12; 5, 2; ee, 12; n, 12; p, 14; h, 24; h 30; ay, 34; wh, 40; 
w, 44. 

Have the pupils use a mirror when practising. 

Oral gymnastics should be indulged in when necessary. 
If you have a class of foreign-born children, you have to 
overcome some habits of their vocal organs, which habits 
have been made by many years' usage of their native 
tongue. Let each pupil use the mirror in these exercises, 
as this will be found helpful. 

Exercises for Oral Gymnastics 

1. Projection of the tongue as far as possible anteriorly. 

2. Movement of the tongue freely within the buccal 

cavity. 

3. By order: Tongue between teeth; tip of the tongue 

at top of the upper teeth ; tip of tongue at roof of 
mouth. To be done slowly at first, and then gradu- 
ally more rapidly. 

4. Open the mouth wide (two fingers). Say, ah, ee, oo, 

slowly. 

5. Move the lower jaw from side to side. 

These exercises, used sufficiently, will give flexibility 
where needed; a few minutes' practice each day on the 
square and linear phonic tables will not only give accuracy 
in enunciation, but will also attune the pupils' ears to nice 
distinctions in speech. 
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To avoid fine, this book should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below 
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